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The American Revolution. 
With Plans of Battles anda new Steel Por- 
trait of Washington from a miniature never 
before reproduced. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land, 
Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relation to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. Crown Svo, 22. 
The Critical Period of Ame- 
rican History, 1783-1789. 


With a Map and Bibliography. 


Crown Svo, 


$2.00. 

Speaking of ‘The American Revolution,’ the Dial 
of “Chie o says: ‘*Mr. Fiske’s book ought to be in 
every high-school and college library in the country, 


and, fdaed, bought and read by every one who can 
afford to buy books at all. There seems no human 
reason why it should not meet the coveted fate of 
Macaulay's history—that of supplanting for a week 
the latest novel from the circulating library on the 
dressing-table of the young woman of fashion, and it 
certainly merits the praise that Macaulay received 
‘for having written a history which workingmen 
can understand.’ *’ 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
az East Seventeenth Street. New York. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


Booksellers and Importers, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


a NOW READY: 
FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German- 


English. A stout 4to volume of viii+923 pages. 
Full sheep, $5.50; half morocco, $6.00. 
NEARLY READY: 
FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. English- 
German. Two stout ee. Full sheep, $11.00, 
half morocco, $12 
NOW _ 
STIELER’S Great Atlas of Modern Geog- 
raphy. 95 colored Plates, engraved on copper, 
with Index of 200,000 Geographical Names. Half 
Russia, bound, $23. 50; extra binding, $25.00. The 
same without the Index, half leather, $20.50. 


Sent, postpaid, 
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The Philosophical Review. 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR J. G. SCHURMAN. 
JANUARY, 1892. 


Subscription price (6 numbers), ¢3.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


College F Requirements in Algebra: A Final 
'y Grorexr P. Tissets of Williston Semt- 
12mo, Som. 50 pages. Price by mail, post- 


paid afd coute. taken from carefully selected examination 
Papers. 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 





‘The Nation 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 


> 


14, 189 


HISTORY. | 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1885, 

By SAMUEL Rawson Garp ygrR, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford. ete.; author of * The 
History of England from the Accession «f James ! 
I. to 1642,’ ‘History of the Great Civil War,’ etc. | 
l lustrated under the superintendence of Mr. W 
H, St. John Hope. 

Published in Three Volumes or Parts (each Part with 
Index and Table of Contents) as follows: 
Vol, f, B.C. 55-A.D. 1509, 410 pp. With 

tions and Index. Crown 8¥o, $1,200, 

Vol. Il, A D, 1501-1689, 332 pp. With 06 Illustrations 
and Index. Crown 8vo, #1.20 | 

Vol. IIL. A.D, 1689-1885, 374 pp. With 109 Iustra- | 
tions and Index. Crown $8vo, $1.20. 

*,* Complete in one volume, with full Index. Crown | 
Svo, cloth plain, $3.00 net. [Ready Jan. 25 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


Ecited by ALBERT BusHN®LL Harr, A-B., Ph.D, Assist. 
ant Professor of |. istory in Harvard College; au 
thor of * Introduction to the study of Federai Gov 


183 Illustra- 


ernmert.’ ete. 
1. THE COLONI:S 14921750 By REUREEN GOLD 
THWAITES. With Marginal Notes, Working Bibil> 
ip. 


graphies, four co ored Maps, and full Index. 
XViM-301. Cloth, $1.25. 


EPOCH MAPS OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY. | 


Fourteen colored Maps il'ustrating American History | 
at Various Fpochs. Edited by A. B. Harr, A.B.. 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in Harvard | 
College. Small 4to, 50 cents, net, 


TEXT-BOOK OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


From the Earliest Times. For Colleges and Schools. 
By Oss UND AlRy, author of ‘The English Restora 
tion and Louis XIV.,’ ete., ete. With 15 Maps, 
$1.50. 


n & Co. will be happy to send 


Messrs. Longmans, Gree 


upon 





GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Booksand Periodicals 
No. 828 Broadway, New York, 
has the best facilities of getting and supplying 
FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


the quickest way and at lowest prices. 
Before orde ering your Periodicals for next year 





I, Prefatory Note. 

Il, The Critical Philosophy and Idealism. By Pro- 
fessor John W 

Ill. Purchaheay on Goedink * Natural Science.” By | 
Professor George T. Ladd. 

IV. On Some Psychological Aspects of the Chinese 
Mu-ical System. By Benj. [ves Gilman. i 

V. Reviews of Books. 

Vi. Summaries of Articles. 


please send for prices to 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
| S28 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCHES : 


London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Street. 








Sheldon’s United States History. 


| __ Prest. Davip Starr Joanax of Leland Stanford. Jr., 

| University says: ‘It ts without question the best book 
for the use of high-school classes in American Hist ry, 
and its methods are those which must in future be 
pursued fn all class Work fn that line.’ 


Sample copy, postpaid, €1.12. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 


5 SOWERSET ST., BOSTON, 


Lonemans, Green & Co.'s 


| veloped the great gen er 


} actively prosecuted 


; hy W. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 


\ag 


~ 


PRICE 1o CENTS. 


New Books 


CHEMISTRY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMISTRY. 


Professor of Chemistry ta the 

St. Petersburg. Translated by 
Greora: Kawensky, A.R.S.M.. of the Impertal 
Mint, St. Petersburg. and edited by A. J. Gagan 
away, F.1.C,, Sub Editor of the Jourval ef the 
Chemical Soctety. ¥Y vols., Swo, €10.00. 

* This book ts one of the Classics of Chemistry; tt« 
place in the history of the sctences ts av well aseured 
asthe evi r memor«ble work of Dalton in tt teade 
taation which ts Known under 
the name of the Pertodiec L. w., a generalisation © bech 
iscasting & profound tnfiue ce on he 
chemical research fo all countries In whk 


Ry D. MENDELEEFr, 
University of 


evelopment of 
h its stocdly ts 


SOLUTIONS. 


Ry W. Professor of Chemistry In the Unt 
versity of Lelpeis eftag the Fourth book, with 
some additions, of the second edition of Ostwalhi's 


OSTWALD, 


“Lehrbuch der Aligemenen Chemie." Trane 
lated by M.M. Partriexon Mere, Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Swo, @1. 


* The work of translation. by Yr. ¥uir, ts excellent, 
His stylets clear and sholariy throughout, The ae 
curacy of the transiation is insured by the fact that 
Ostwak! has revised the proofs of the Pnglsh edition 
This translation has appeared at an oppeTiune mo 
ment he book can be heartt ¥ recon mend 
ed to ail who are Interested tn one of the leading 
scientific discussions of t> day.’ dmertioan Chemical 
vwrnade, 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Avevustus D. Watuar, M_D., Lecturer on Physiology 
at St. Mary's liospital Medical School, london, late 
}xternal Fxaminer at the Victoria l niversity. 
With 202 Figures in the Text, Bibliography, and 
Index. 624 pagea, Svo, #1. 00. 


_TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMICAL 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


D. Hatumvrrox, M.D., B.Se., M.R.C.P., Profes 
sor of Physiology, Kings College, London, With 
“4 Illustrations. S874 pages, §vo, $9.75, 


their classified Catalogue of Text- Bo 
equest 


East 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1891. 


Capital authorized... .. $4,000,000 00 
ot! !)!lU!l reo 2,049,550 00 
Surplus and undivided _—_ 830,396 67 
Assets i 14,074,813 56 
This company esliette csvvespendenes about all 
first-class investment securities. 
Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, Water, 


sks lo any addreas 


16th Street, New York. 





| Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 


Issues its debentures and negotiates mortgage 
loans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHARLES Bens. WiLenyson, Vice-President. 
| B. P. SHawa#an, Sec’y and Treas. 


OFFICES. 
| New York, 208 Broadway | Boston, 117 Devonshire 8t- 
Phila, 4th & Chestnut Sts, | Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


OLD BOOKS. 


New Catalogue No, = i matted to any address. 
KGE P. H SPSRsy. 
25 } hange St., Kochester, 
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ee Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


Entered at the New nd Cnty Post-office as second-class 
il-matter.) 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER 
TUR WERE oc cccpeccccctcccvoccesevecscecccscccee SE 


EpImroRiAL ARTICLES: 


The Democratic House and War with Chill..... 24 
The Connecticut Decision...... seccccecnecseces 24 
Ohio’s Republican Tammany...........++++.++. 25 
Cheats and Cheating..........cccseeeeees avesess 26 


Uniform ae Classification... ce ecbt cus ees eae 
DEAE TBO, occ ccccsccencsscccessccsccesce BF 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 


“Ratioring Paria ”......cscccsccece coevecceccccos 88 
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CORRESPONDENCE : 
The Conflict of the Future .............005 31 
Party an End in Itse 31 
The Advent of the Australian Ballot 32 
Bobbin and Latch-string ........... 82 








Notes... 


REVIEWS : 

Kennan’s Siberia,—I........ 
Rubinstein on Other Composer 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION“. 


Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canad»; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires i: on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which toa 
subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No 
other receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or pos‘al 
ord-r, payable to ** Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given, 

Address THE NATION, Bow 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines 
to the inch. 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts, Cuts are inserted on inside pages only. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 
$24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $89. 

Advertisem’nts must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 6 P. M. 


DISCOUNT. 
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| FR Gye enteerumasermentete ge 
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THE NATION is sent "free to those who advertise tn 
it, as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 10,050 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the 
inspection ornarereinre. 











* Copies. of THE NATION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
ayant. American Newspa an Agency, 15 King 

illiam Street, Strand, V 
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Sclidols. 


DguawakRE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 18+1. 


Louisiana, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 

Polk Chapman's French and English Boarding 
and Day School for girls reopens Oct. 1,1891. Stu- 
denta — for College. Ample grounds for out 
door exercise. 


MARYLAND, Annapo 
7. JOHN’ K COLLEGE —103;d Shssion 
eae Sept. 16. Eight D pene. Se 
Supe peated» y steam. Excellent Daratory doa 
a hed. Terms moderate. Special rates and scho- 
larships for sons of the clergy. For Catal e address 
the President, THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Ph.D. 











MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
ISS RANDOLPH S§ SCHOOL LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, opens 
Sept. 17, with a very able corps of teachers. tudents 
prepared | for college. Principals—Miss S. N. Randolph, 
Armstrong. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 123-124 West Franklin St. 
‘HE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Mrs. H, P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. Circulars 
upon application. 





MAssacCHvseEtTTs, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 

WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year) 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Techno ogv is a specialty. ference is made 
tothe Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley macere, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 





MassacavseErts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School 
Address the Dean. 
EpmMuND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARDS SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1891. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 





Massacuvus’ Trs, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS DR ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. . E, ABBOT, Ph.D. 





ASSACHUSE'TS, Cambridge. 20 Mason Street. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
(Private—for Girls). 





MassacnvsEtTts, Concord. 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL.—TWEN- 
ty-five boys prepared for collece, scientific school 
or business. All the advantages of family life com- 
bined with ®. mental and physical training. Build- 
inzs new and constructed according to latest models. 
Seventy-five acres of land. James S. GARLAND, Master. 


‘Schools. 


France, Paris, 62 Boulevard St. Michel. 
RS. VAN PELT’S AMERICAN 

Pension.—These apartments are spacious, face 
the gardens of the Luxembourg, and being in a corner 
house, all the rooms are sunny. The proximity of the 
Sorbonne, where are given free lectures. the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, the Odeon hiner gr which is the Clas- 
sic National Theatre, and two of the best art schools, 
makes this locality especially desirable for students, 
Mrs. Van Pelt secured the service: of a refined 
let thororgh French and music teacher) who will 

her in making French the languacze of the family 
and will also sccompany ladies to the lectures and as- 
sist them in taking notes. Those who do not wish to 
speak French will havea separate table, 
For references and circular address 
Mrs. E. L. Heap, Germantown, Ia. 





LLEGE FOR WOMEN.—THE FIN- 
est winter resort in the South; the most heaut!- 
ful grounds of any boarding-school in the Union. 
Appointments of Boarding Departmest first-class in 
every respect. Advantages in Music, Art, and | ite- 
— Departments unsurpassed. For catalogue, apply 
to the aie og 

Rev. W. R. ATKINSON, D.D., Columbia, S. C. 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR Y. 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata 
logue to Moses TRUE bROWN, M.A., Boston, Mass, 








Teachers, etc. 
RECENT FELLOW IN PRINCE- 


ton Colle: e, with thorough knowledge of French 
and German, wishes to take under his charge one or 
two young men, for travel or wuty in Furope, during 
nextsummer. Address G., Nation office. 


WARLES W. STONE Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


WE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, Elmhurst (Chicago), Il!l., recommends 
Professors, $e: falists, and Teachers for all depart- 
ments of instruction. Nocharze to colleges and schools. 
Best rervice guaranteed. one tee solicited, 
Address . ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 

ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, —— etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies. Apply to 





Mrs. M. J, YOuNG-FULTON. 
23 Union *quare, New York. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il!,, and 1203 South 

Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100- -page Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


WE NEW AMERICAN TFACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions :nd those 
wishing a change at an increased salary. shou'd address 
. B, Ru@Gwes & Co., (Palace Hotel Building), 
Room C, 237 Vine § Stes Cincinnati, oO. | 











MASs.acHUSsETTS, Plymouth and Duxbury. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys, Plymouth.—12 boys; 25th year. H. B. 
LEARNED (Harv.), Head Master. rs, Kyapp, Principal. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury. 


~ —22 boys. Laboratories, 
FREDERICK B, Knapp, S.B, (M.I.T.), Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Q 
DAMS MCADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Proparate School for Boys. Second term 
begs January 11,1892. An ——— time for new pu- 


to begin. For all partic 
“ th EVERETT, Ph.D. 





Massacnvrgetts, Wore 
RS THROOP S “SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladie? and Children.—College Prepara- 
tory or Special Courses. Homecare. Two vacancies. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wore: 
OHN W. DAI ZELLS PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Ma 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 10 MILES 
from Philadelphia—A College for Women.—The 
Program, stating the graduate and under-graduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales. 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of a gg ON oa ng year Sept. 

9. Board and tuition, #240. Graduates, either sex, 
enter Freshman best colleges. Smith or Wellesley Col- 
lege graduate assistants. 8S. U. BRUNNER, P.O. Box 41. 





P. NNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and ge Boarding School 

for young ladi-s ries gy Sept. 28, 1: 
Students —- for college. "Taaale grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 








London agent for advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E. C. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors. governesses, teacher:, es to Col- 

leges, schoo's, and families. MrRiAM CoyRIE 
150 5th Av. . Cor, 20th ste * 


CHERMERHORN S FEACHER S’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East l4ta St., N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


OUTLINES of RHETORIC. 


By Prof. J. H. Gi.more, Rochester University. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


STUDY AND TRAVEL. 


Mrs. Benj. Fulier Smith announces that she will con- 
tinue to receive into her family in Dresden, Germany, 
® limited number of young ladies desiring to study 
abroa 

Mrs. Smith travels with her party during the sum- 
mer months and hol'days 

Information concoruing expenses furnished upon 
application. Trustworthy references given and re- 
quired. Address Mrs. BENJ. FULLER SMITH 

Care Moesrs. Thode & Co., Bankers, Dresden. 














To receive the current 
rtumbers in a conve- 
nient (temporary) form. 
Substantially made, 
bound in cloth, with 
The Nation stamped on 
the side in gold. Holds 
about one volume. Pa- 
pers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of 75 
cents. 





Day *ehool for Young Ladies will reopen Sept.28. 
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Jan. 14, 1892] 
- §, B. LUYSTER, 


% NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 

Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on applic ation. 


Ww. H. LOWDERMILK & co., 
1424 and 1426 F Street, Washington, D.C., 


Publishers, Importers, and Dealers in 
Standard English and American 
BOOKS, 


LAW AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


And Choice and Rare Editions. U. 8. Government 
Publications a b apectalty. L ~~ purchased. 


PRINTS, ELIZASETHAN LITERA- 
TURE. BOOKS. 


Brenrano’s will send to any address upon request a 
descriptive catalogue of rare and curious books, inclad- 
ing ae ection cf prints, play-bilis, and clippings re 
lating to Vauxhall Gardeas. works on Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan literature, etc., forming part of their re- 
cent purchases from some notable librartes. 

RENTANO’S, 5 Union square, ont Pork. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz's british Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. ( Jatalogues of stock maiied on 
demand. A large assortment al « ays on hand, and new 
books received from Paris ane Li Leipaig as soon as issued. 








AU TOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Send for my Price Lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 West 23d ret, New York City. 


BAk, NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 


aud Reviews, early and recent Correspondence 
soiicited. A. H, RoFFe & Co., Bostos, mans. 


f ACK N 0. MBER Ss, V OLU. MES. OR 
sets of leading and scarce magazines, etc., for 
sale by H. WILLIAMS, 1¥5 West 10th santa RR. Ve 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
SENT FREE. 
Box om, Concord, Mass. 


Aetna 


MATTHEWARNOLDIN THE ''NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.” 





**The New York NaTion—a newspaper which I 
read regularly and with profit, a newspaper which 
is the best, so far as my experience goes, of all 
American newspapers, and one of the best news- 
papers anywhere.” 


THE NATION, 


an independent weekly 
established in 1865. 


journal, was 
Its contributors 
include the most prominent names in 
literature, science, and art, both in this 
country and abroad. It is emphatically 
found in the homes of people of culture 
and refinement. No intelligent Ame- 
rican, desirous of keeping abreast of 
the best political and literary thought 
of the day can atford to be without it. 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year, post 


paid. 
Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATIO: 


208 Broadway, New York City. 


Reading Case for the N ation, 


To receive the current numbers in ac 
(temporary) form. 
in cloth, with The Nati: 
in gold. Holds ab mut one volume 
easily and neatly adjusted 
receipt of 75 cents. 


Papers 





n stamped on the side 


Sent, postpaid, on | 


The 


Nation. 


‘* Excellent above any publication of the kind 
in this country.”—The Nation, N. Y 


Garden and Forest. 


1892—Fifth Year. 


Devoted to the scientific, practical, 


and beautiful in Horticulture, Land- 


scape Art, and Forestry, Its contents 


are original throughout, of the high- 
est literary character, and include de- 
scriptions of new plants, information 


and advice for in-door and out-door 


planting and cultivation, descriptions 


ot country-seats, parks, and rural 


scenery, with vigorous editorial discus- 


sion of all subjects embraced in the 


scope of the paper. 

‘* Its character is at once dignified and pleas- 
ing, and its contents are scholarly and scien 
titic in the exact sense.”"—Chicago Evening 
Journal. 


biel 


Its arrival isthe coming of a wise and in 
telligent and entertaining friend, who enables 
us to: live more happily because more harmo 
niously with nature.”— Harper's Weell 


‘*The foremost journal of its class, keeping 
in touch with every advance in the 
artistic, and practical phases of horticulture 
and arboriculture.”"—Boston Hera 


scientific, 


Beautifully illustrated, 
weekly. $400 4 year. 


Published 


Send for specimen copy and net club- 
bing rate with other periodicals, 


Garden and Forest, new Yor 





UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP 
AND DURABILITY. 
Raltimore, New York, 
Z2 and 24 FE. Baltimore St. 148 Sth Ave.. near Dth St 
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= 
The Week. 
SECRETARY BLAINE on Thursday sent 
notes to the diplomatic representatives of 
Austria-Hungary, Colombia, Hayti, Ni 
caragua, Honduras, Spain (for the Philip 
pine Islands), and Venezuela, informing 
them that the President considered the 
duties imposed by their respective Govern 
ments on certain products of the United 
States “reciprocally unequal and unreason 
able,” in view of the admission by the 
United States, free of duty, of sugar, molas- 
ses, coffee, tea, and hides; and that unless 
this reciprocal inequality and unreason was 
removed before the 15th of March next, 
the President would on that day issue his 
proclamation suspending the free intro- 
duction of sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, 


and hides, etc., from those countries, 
and imposing on them the duties pre 
scribed by section 3 of the McKinley 


Bill. 
cumstances—on all sugar below 
standard in 
cent per pound; on all 
13 and under 16 Dutch standard, one 
and three-eighths cents per pound; on all 
sugars above 16 and under 20, one and 


This section puts—under these cir- 
13 Dutch 
color, seven-tenths of one 


sugars above 


five-eighths cents per pound; on allsugars 
above 20, two cents per pound; on mo 
four cents a gallon; on cotfee, 
three cents per pound; on tea, ten cents 
per pound; and on hides, one and a half 
cents per pound. It will be 
that these duties have to be 
American consumers. They will be add 
ed to the price of sugar, tea, coffee, 
shoes and other leather goods. In other 
words, they will be fines inflicted on Ame 
rican citizens by Presidential proclama 
tion, in order to punish certain citizens of 
foreign countries for ‘‘ being reciprocally 
unjust and unreasonable.” It would be 
hard to surpass this in absurdity. We 
do not believe _ it been sur 
passed in perpetration 
is made long ha 
bit, on 


lasses, 


observed 
paid by 


ever has 
absurdity. Its 
the 
whole 


possible by 
the 
ist system is built up, 


which protection 
of regarding the 
products of human industry not as things 
to be consumed, but as things to sell, and 
the privilege of selling as far transcending 
in importance the privilege of 
drinking, and wearing. 

punishment inflicted on Americans for 
sins committed by foreigners, taken in 
connection with the gospel of dearness 
preached by the President and Messrs 
Reed, Lodge, McKinley & Co. in th 
last year, makes a Republican political 


eating, 


This vicarious 


submit to be punished by proclamation for 
offences committed by Venezuelans, Co 
lombians, Haytians, Nicaraguans, Hondu 
The leather 


men of New England are not in the mood 


rans, and other ‘dagoes.” 


| just now for allowing the Republican phi 





economy the most fatuous and interesting | 


jumble of modern times. 


We have no idea, however, that Ameri 


can consumers and manufacturers will 


losophers to play the fool at their expense 
‘There are judges in Berlin,” as the Pots 
dam miller told Frederick, and the right of 
the President to lay taxes on his own coun 
trymen in order to plague bad 
other 

in the 


people in 


countries is now contested 
The 
known as ‘‘ Harrison’s taxes.’ 
dent 


being 
deserve to be 
The Presi 
will be entitled to all the credit or 
shame of them, because the Act lays on his 


courts taxes 


judgment alone, against all Constitutional 
precedent, the responsibility of imposing 
them. The very phrase which does this in- 
dicates the muddled state of mind of the 
drafters of the law. No man can be ‘re 
ciprocally unequal and unreasonable ” all 
by himself. The word ‘ reciprocally ” in 
dicates that there is and must be another 
man who is exchanging inequality and 


unreason with him. Who is the recipro 


cating rascal in this case ? 


Judge-Advocate Remy is conducting an 
investigation into the Valparaiso outrage 
at San the Balt 


Francisco, where 


now is. It is, of course, entirely ex parte 
Nobody represents at it the Chilian au 
thorities, police, or mob, and the Judge Ad 


vocate conducts it alone. Its 
may be judged of from the report 
cal Inspector Cook of the Baltimore, wl 
reporting on the case of Riggan, one of 
crew, who was killed, after describing th: 


wounds, savs that one was inflicted by 


rifle-ball, and that ‘‘the liberty party 
were assaulted in at least six diifer 
calities simultaneously,” and ‘the work 
was apparently premeditated A do 
who can make an induction of this kin 


from a post-mortem examination must 


be so clever a man that to leave him 


in the position of a navy surgeon 


is a crime against humanity. From 
post-mortem examination of the other 


man who was killed, Caalheaver Turnbull 
the 


that 


a 
‘ ' . 
same doctor reached the conclusion 


‘the attack was apparently premedi 


hostility which a 


tated, and inspired by 


portion of the Chilian people entertain to 


wards Americans.” There is, however, in 


spite of these absuniities, nothing im 
he investigation, unless it is set 


proper in t 


up diplomatically as a reason for disré 


garding the findings of the Chilian 
court. There is some danger that some 
thing of this sort may be done. There is an 


evident disposition to treat the proceed 
ings in the Chilian courts as worthy of re 
but 


differ from, the evidence 


in accordance with, 


spect if they are 
farcical if they 
riven he re by the crew of the Baltimore 
We have nothing from Chili as yet but 


the result of the secret preliminary inves- 








tixation equivalent to our investimat bay 
the Grand Jur and ti presentat ! 
of indictments by the Pub Prosecutor 
The case has still to be tried by t! Jude 
of Crimes If he tinds that the assault 
Was an unprovokedone, was made in three 
different directions by a large n hewleal 
by Chihan police and = soldiers, all wall be 
well But we fear if he tinds that the 
police and soldiers did not head if, and 
that nobly v iltv except those who 
were rie ‘ t! wi tne great 1 a. 
tan i Wa { rwcept t! 1 
sion as tinal, even if minted with an 


apology, 


There is said to be a violent ditlerence 


between the President and Mr Blaine on 


this subject, Mr. Blaine inclining to peace 
and moderation, and the President longing 
to use the Army and Navy i ix Very 
indifferent to the mtra between the 
Chiltan proceedings in this matter and ours 
in the New Orleans massacre. If the Prosi 
dent ( I s Wait At tor, | Is kel to 
get the support of the whole Republican 
press; the interest of the party in getting 


plenty of money to spend on the Navy dur- 


i NeXt z nths being very strong 
umd ft] ! ! Heers beit very eager 
t rv t! w sl and the issue of the 
war Deu rta Then ther is nothing 
like a war fort reasing sales and 
making a market for sensations More 
wer, a Vicorous effort is now being made 
to get England into the atfair by showing 
that England is interested in exciting Chi 
lan hostility 3.21 hat if we quered 
( Wwe s 11 t } fish com 
n vou t « i? ind sel] iereat deal 
ot “a l buv nothing Phe 
or l of al recognition of 
anv principles of international law or 
} morality applicable to the affair continues 


i the use of 


| whose ** 


Nobady would from reading the 


1 ‘ 
suspect 


newspapers that there was any rule gov 
erning the intercourse of nations except 
force or that there was any way of deciding 


international disputes, except the submis 
sion of the little nation to the big one, 
ifter a count of guns and ships. We seem 


to be as free, judging from our press, in 
our strength as Barbary pirates 
or Buccaneers. There was a paragraph 
“the 


‘are dis- 


in Sunday's Tribune ridiculing 


namby-pamby who 


turbed by 


patriots 
Washington 
naval 


despatches in 


relation to preparations,” and 


pusillanimity on foreign policy” 
is immeasurable, which might have been 


written by an Algerine corsair to some 


| body trying to dissuade him from going 


on a cruise. ‘‘The type,” says this silly but 


ferocious marine ruffian, 


“e 


of a naval cruiser which would suit them is a 


| toy model to be launched in a private bath-tub; 


and if there were a tiny American flag at the 
masthead they would take the precaution of 
locking the bath-room door and pulling down 
the window shades. ’’ 
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The House of Representatives rejected 
by a decisive majority the resolution of the 
Senate appropriating $100,000 to pay the 
cost of freight on contributions of food 
to the famine-stricken people of Russia. 
With every desire to help those poor people 
and other poor people in Japan, Mexico, 
and elsewhere, we still think that the 
House has acted rightly, both from 
the constitutional and the economi- 
cal point of view. Congress is not 
in the habit of appropriating money 
for the relief of even our own people, 
and, although a resolution like that which 
passed the Senate is not unprecedented, 
yet it is more honored in the breach than 
in the observance.. Mr. John De Witt 
Warner hit the nail on the head when he 
said that the best way to relieve the poor 
people in Russia was to sell the food con- 
tributions here and cable the money to 
Russia. That is a practical, prompt, and 
effective way to help the needy. Loading 
ships and sending them across the Atlan- 
tic, through the Mediterranean, the Bospho- 
rus, and the Black Sea, makes a spectacle 
indeed, and may possibly incite other peo- 
ple to follow the example of the donors, 
but it may well be doubted whether the 
dollar so contributed will go as farasa 
dollar in money put into the hands of Count 
Tolstoi, for example. There is no lack of 
food in Russia. In fact, there is an excess 
in certain parts and a deficiency in others. 
What is wanted is money to buy the excess 
and distribute it to those who have none. 


Congressman Dockery was well within 
the facts last week when he said in the 
House that it was clear from Secretary 
Foster’s reports that $65,000,000 of the ap- 
propriations for the last fiscal year and the 
first half of thishad gone unpaid. Indeed, 
he might have put the case much more 
strongly. In the six months ending De- 
cember 31 the Treasury expenditures 
were $86,000,000 less than the amount 
called for by existing laws—$176,018,- 
751, against appropriations at the rate 
of $262,500,000 in the half year. It ill 
becomes the party which has brought the 
Treasury into such straits to make fun of 
even the pettiest economy practised by a 
Democratic House. Whatever the afflu- 
ent Republican editors may say, Secretary 
Foster will welcome every dollar that can 
be saved for him. The revenue from cus- 
toms runs on at disappointingly low 
figures, having amounted to $85,722,000 
in the past six months, as compared 
with $124,240,000 in the same part of 
1890. At this rate, Mr. Foster’s estimate 
for the entire fiscal year will turn out 
$14,000,000 too great. This would make a 
pretty big hole in his estimated surplus of 
$24,000,000, even if that were not figured 
out on the absurd basis of expenses put at 
no more than $409,000,000; in the Tribune 
itself he might have learned that the. ap- 
propriations for the current fiscal year are 
$116,000,000 greater than that sum. 


Senator Morgan of Alabama brought the 
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Nicaragua Canal forward as an object of 
national concern last week by a resolution 
directing the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to make an investigation into its 
present condition and prospects, financial 
and other. The Committee is also to con- 
sider and report what in its opinion the 
interests of the United States may require 
in respect of said canal. Probably the 
Committee will report in favor of the 
bill that was before the Senate last year, 
or with some amendment giving a 
larger bonus to the present shareholders; 
but it is not at all likely that such a bill 
will pass Congress at this session. There 
is too much money in it. Certainly, the 
Democrats had best be wary how they 
vote the credit of the United States, 
to the extent of $100,000,000, into the hands 
of their political opponents just before a 
Presidential election. There is much to 
be said in favor of the Nicaragua Canal 
and in favor of the Government’s control 
over it, but it will not ‘‘ get away ” in the 
course of the next nine or ten months, and 
the intervening time may be profitably 
spent in investigation. 


Since Senator Teller has taken the in- 
itiative in moving for a new international 
monetary conference, we may assume that 
the resolution he has offered, or something 
equivalent to it, will pass both houses of 
Congress. Mr. Teller is the head and 
front of the Republican silver faction. 
He is in general agreement, on the money 
question, with Mr. Bland, who is the 
head and front of the Democratic 
silver faction. They represent sufficient 
strength in both Senate and House to pass 
the resolution, and it is not likely that they 
will meet with any resistance except possi- 
bly among Republicans like Senator Sher- 
man, who would like to keep the silver de- 
bate hot during the Presidential campaign. 
The first thought that occurs to a care- 
ful observer of the silver craze in its dif- 
ferent stages is that the call for interna- 
tional action comes now from the free 
coinage men, whereas heretofore they 
either have been opposed to it or have 
sneered at it. Their maxim hitherto has been 
the famous one of Stanley Matthews: 
“What have we to do with Abroad?’ 
They have looked upon international con- 
ferences as dodges to gain time. They 
have also considered our assent and par- 
ticipation in such conferences as a kind of 
sanction of the idea that free coinage by 
separate action would be unwise if not fu- 
tile. An international conference, more- 
over, always implies an international ratio, 
which must be fixed by a majority vote, 
and may not happen to be our 
ratio of 16 to1. But if our ratio were not 
agreeable to the majority, what would be- 
come of the ‘‘ dollar of the fathers”? Who 
would be able after that to denounce the 
rascals who stealthily and secretly de- 
prived us of this revered coin in 1873? 


President Harrison's nomination of 





Judge Lindsay of Kentucky as one of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission is re- 
markable for the fact that the announce- 
ment was a surprise to the appointee, inas- 
much as he had been in no sense an ap- 
plicant for the office. His admirable fit- 
ness for the place is conceded by both 
parties, so that it was really a case where 
the office sought the man. This is com- 
ing to be a rare thing in our poli- 
tics. Witness the recent scramble of 
a dozen Kansas politicians for the Senate 
seat left vacant by Mr. Plumb’s death, and 
the necessity laid upon Mr. Sherman of 
going to Columbus, opening ‘‘ headquar- 
ters,” and working for himself with all his 
might, in order to secure a reélection to 
the Senate. Judge Lindsay must be a 
dreadfully ‘‘ old-fashioned ” sort of a man. 





Mr. Cleveland’s speech to the Business 
Men’s Democratic Club on Friday night 
was chiefly remarkable for his vigorous 
denunciation of ‘shifty schemes,” ‘‘in- 
sincere professions,” ‘political manveu- 
vring,” ‘‘ political riddles,” ‘‘conundrums,” 
and ‘doubtful phrases.” He reminded all 
those who are expecting to win the next 
Presidential election by the art of intrigue 
and feats of hermeneutics, that however en- 
joyableand successful these processes may 
be in the little circles which carry them on, 
the day comes when the party must ‘‘ meet 
face to face the voters of the land,” and 
these voters demand ‘‘a plain and simple 
statement of political purpose.” In other 
words, no man can be juggled into the 
Presidential chair, except in the way in 
which the Republicans won it in 1876—a 
performance which the Democrats cannot 
hope to repeat. Any Democrat who wins this 
year must rely on his principles,and must be 
able to state these principles in language 
which the plain people can understand. How 
splendidly the Republicans, for instance, 
got along among themselves in the House 
with their explanation of the way the Mc- 
Kinley Bill was going to benefit the coun- 
try by making all the dear things cheap, 
and all the cheap things dear, and by put- 
ting the blessing of dearness within every 
poor man’s reach; but what rags and 
tatters were made of their theories 
when the tricksters who compounded 
them came face to face with the voters at 
the polls. What a different person, for 
instance, ex-Speaker Reed appeared to the 
human eye on the 5th of November, 1890, 
from what he appeared on the 4th of No- 
vember in the same year. What a differ- 
ent aspect all his little dodges, quips, and 
quirks wore. Into what thin air Lodge’s 
dialectics were dissolved. We trust our De- 
mocratic metaphysicians will ponder this, 
amd be wise in time. 


Mr. Springer gave the Club the very 
comforting assurance that we shall have 
no free-coinage bill from this Congress, 
nor any silver bill which all parts of the 
country will not be willing to accept; 
which is the same as saying that we shall 
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have no silver bill at all. He was equally 
emphatic and equally comforting in assur- 
ing us that no attempt will be made to 
pass a new tariff bill, Any party which 
attempts a complete 
doomed to 


now revision of 
the tariff is defeat. Both 
Democrats and Republicans have made 
the experiment, and we know with 
what result. The monstrosities of the 
McKinley Bill must be attacked in de 
tail, one monstrosity at a time. In this 
way the country will have the benefit of 
comparing the respective merits of cheap 
If, for 
instance, the removal of the wool and cloth 


ness and dearness on a small scale. 


ing duties should cheapen coats, trousers, 
and blankets to the masses, each man would 
be able to ascertain by observation of him- 
self, his children, and his 
whether cheap clothing has, as President 
Harrison and McKinley have alleged, a 
deteriorating effect on the character of 
the wearer. 
showed that cheap clothing was really in 


neighbors, 


If the general experience 


jurious to morals, the restoration of the 
duties would be easy, and would create no 
serious industrial disturbance. 


When the Democrats got control of the 
Ohio Legislature, they gerrymandered 
the State so flagrantly that they se 
cured 14 of the 21 Congressmen at 
the next election. Now that the Re- 
publicans are again in power, 
of them want to give the Democrats a 
dose of their own medicine, and a scheme 
has been brought forward which would 
redistrict the State so as to give the Re- 
publicans 17 of the 21. But Gov. MeKin 
ley has signalized his accession by an ear- 
He cha- 
racterizes in proper terms the abuse of power 
committed by the Democrats, but he warns 
his own party against passing any sort of 
a measure except that is fair all 
around. He says: ‘‘ Make the districts so 
fair in their relation to the political divi- 
sions of our people that they will stand 
taken. Make 
them so impartial that no future Legisla 
ture will dare disturb them until a 
census and a new Congressional apportion 
ment will make a change imperative. The 
districts should be made so as to give the 
party majority in the State a majority of 
Representatives, and so arranged that, if 
the party majority shall change, the Rep 
resentative majority shall also change.” 
This is the kind of talk that is needed to 
put a stop to the abuse. It does no 
to ‘‘ arraign ” the other party for a gerry 
mander, and then seize the first opportu 
nity that offers to make a worse one 


some 


nest protest against such injustice. 


one 


until a new census shall be 


new 


on vl 


The Brazilian despatch the other day 
announcing the discontinuance of the ex 
isting requirement of consular certitica 
tion to invoices of imported goods, at 
tracted little attention, although it is real 
Under the 
reciprocity agreement with this country, 


ly a highly significant step 


a few 


| ley Administrative Bill 


The Nation. 


care had to be 


that 
from the 


taken, of course 
g nominally 
United States and 


of duty 


coming 


roan Ils 


claiming lower rates | 


should have a proper con 


sular guarantee; and, in fact, a plan for 


securing it was made a part of the 


agreement. Then it cecurred to 


that it would be only fair to extend the 


' 
! 
| 
Fonseca | 
| 
same plan of consular certification to im 
ports from all countries, and accordingly 
he issued a decree on November 21, 
before the 
his Dictatorship, 


only 
days collapse of 
putting in 
McKin 
The dissatisfac 


merchants en 


Brazil a very close copy ol the 


tion it caused 


gaged in the 


among 


‘ foreign trade was great 
and found general expression as soon as 
mouths were unmuzzled by Fonseca’s fall, 
and it was not long before the new Gov- 
ernment listened to the complaints and re 
scinded the objectionable measure Of 
course the old conditions remain for exports 
from our country, but with other nation 
declared that she 


Brazil has Wishes to 


| trade without vexing administrative hin 


| drances. 


The which M 
Ribot has brought on himself by resenting 


“Chadourne incident,” 
the expulsion of a French newspaper corre 
spondent from Bulgaria, has reached a stage 
which makes the French Government a lit 


tleridiculous. The Frenchexpel newspaper 
corresponce nts themselves, as do allthe Eu 
ropean Powersexcept England. They have 
expelledan English correspondent, who was 
also a member of Parliament, named 
Cunningham, within a year; so they could 


not complain of the expulsion of Chadourne 


on its merits. The point they made was 
that, Bulgaria being a vassal of the Porte, 
French citizens living on her soil were cov 


ered by the capitulations just asif they lived 


Accordi 1 riv, wl en Bu 


int 


in Constantinopl 
garia refused any satisfaction, they 
ed to the Sultan to discipline the vassal, but 
the Sultan has grown very wary about med 
He was not gol 


dling in Christian rows 
to offend Germany and Russia by obliging 


Interest 


France. Russia, too, showed Little 
in the matter, and England 


were openly vexed at what seemed a dis 


and Germany 


turbance of the peace. So there was no- 


thing left for 


M. Ribot but to “ break off 
diplomatic Intercourse with the 


} 
Vassil 


This has been done, but nobody seems to 


care, and least of all the Bulgarians. The 
moral seems to be that 14 is verv foolish, as 
the world is now constituted, for any one 


look 


creat fuss overa wrong for which he knows 


who after, to make a 


has dignity to 


ot no reme lv 


General Lesezynski,. who was a vear ago 


commander of the Ninth German Army 


Corps, publishes, in the January number of 


the Deutsche R 


ischau, an article on the 


military situation in Germany, which the 


Mémorial Diplomatique summarizes in its 


last issue from advance sheets, The writer, 


force for | 





of course, speaks with an authority wi 

his national prepossessions do not seriously 
lessen. He puts the German Army at the 
head of the military forces of Europe, ow 
ing toits uniformity of training, to the per 


sonal character of the officers, and the fa 


ties for filling their places after losses in 
war afforded bv the existence of a highty 
educated middle class such as no ot! 
| country possesses. The importance of this 
last consideration mav be estimated 
| the fact that in the Franco German war of 
IS70, which lasted onlw nine n t} 
Germans lost over 6,000 off t wi 


Count von Moltke in his history of 





war pronounced irremediabl It was 
doubtless irre i is rewarded ¢ 
! late s pps f otlicers as } . } 
who had fall tout thie oh ler of i 
struct nmwti t i ISON f Cee? tis ‘ 
ely vcd the ry mirit wit \ 
tl whole population is now bred 
would make such a loss far less serieus in 
Germany than wu inv other Puropean 
country 

Gen. Lesezvuski ridicules the fears ex: 
t 1 by the } t iia ‘ itrat [ 
Russian troops he Geer f hi 
saves this e ‘ ¢ sas ? hy ' 
t Russi ? rt Cre inv 
tray L rhe iN t! 1 i Ww t 
‘ ns TesSery itt ity 
transnos , . eee ant 
points would be V greatla they we | 
AVE TO PRESS « s of rail 1 
whi would ot wv te ' 1 le very 
vccessible to ft ier ih As to 
hie Fret Army } Knowledges 
its present excellen in strength and 
irmament and discipline, but says the 


German organization is more solid, and he 


yf ] 


mints on a revolution in Paris after any 
He eulogizes the Aus 
Army, and that of 


reverse in the field 


trian Rumania, but 
uriously enough, speaks slightingly of that 


of Italy, the main use of which, he inti 


nates, would be the detaining of a 


from the 
and on the 


large French force seat of 
Rhine Polish 
frontier, where the real contest would 
! This from such 
comfort for the Ita 


ns, Who have made so many sacrifices for 


war on the 


be fought out coming 
a source, is) cold 
lia 
the Triple Alliance. But nothing but a vie 
tory over a European force will ever give 
the Italians a good 


military reputation 
Both battles, 
land, were lost 
The defeat 
Italians took 
Austrian 


after Lissa and Custozza 


one on sea and one on 
through bad = generalship 


at Custozza 
the field 


where the 


alone against an 


force for the first time after Novara, 
was particularly provoking, for the 
behavior of the troops was excellent Sut 


they had to debouch from the hills on a 
plain, in the presence of the enemy, who 
swept away the heads of the columns with 
his splendid cavalry as fast as they showed 
themselves, and the battle was lost before 
more than half the Italian force could get 
into action 
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THE DEMOCRATIC HOUSE AND WAR 
WITH CHILI. 

THERE are grave issues pending between 
the Government at Washington and Chili. 
That we all know. But neither Congress 
nor the country can accurately know the 
cause, occasion, character, and respon- 
sibility till all that has been done and said 
by officials on both sides has been publish- 
ed by one or the other house of Congress, 
and until the appropriate committee of 
one or the other house has investigated 
and reported. The efforts industriously 
made to promote a ‘‘snap judgment ” 
by either Congress or the country, and 
before the facts have been thus officially 
placed before the people, are not quite 
commendable. An illustration is to be 
seen in the following, found in the Wash- 
ington correspondence of the Herald: 


‘*So conservative a man as Mr. McCreary of 
Kentucky, a legislator of long experience, who 
has served for years on the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, and who was the Chairman 
of the Committee in the Fiftieth Congress, said 
to me to-day: ‘The war spirit is very general 
throughout the country. Itis not confined to 
the young men who have come upon the scene 
since 1861. I find it quite as prevalent among 
the soldiers of the North and South who served 
in the Union and Confederate armies. A mil- 
lion of these men would respond to a call to 
arms. There would be no trouble about the 
number of men. The only embarrassment 
would be whom to select.’ ”’ 


We all know Mr. McCreary. He has 
frequently appeared in interviews tending 
to uphold the plans and contentions of 
Secretary Blaine. He has been for many 
years a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House, but was never 
Chairman excepting during a few weeks 
after Mr. Belmont became Minister at 
Madrid. He was not made Chairman by 
Speaker Crisp, but Mr. Blount, a sound, 
careful lawyer and experienced member 
of the Committee, was placed at its head. 
If one asks himself what Mr. McCrea- 
ry, a Kentuckian, can, while sitting in 
Washington, know of the feelings con- 
cerning a war with Chili entertained by 
Northern soldiers who were in the civil 
war nearly thirty years ago, he will come 
to a pretty clear perception of the motive 
and value of Mr. McCreary’s opinion, and 
the propriety of expressing it before he 
has, as Committeeman, heard or read what 
the Chilian facts are. 

Every cautious and fairly intelligent 
man will now try to keep it clearly in 
mind that the present issue between the 
United States and Chili is complicated by 
Secretary Blaine’s doings, just ten years 
ago, in the war between Chili and Peru, 
and by his fad in 1889 that the Irish vote 
could be won for himself and the Republi- 
can party by sending Egan to Chili, under 
circumstances most irritating to England 
and to her friends in Chili, whether in or 
out of diplomacy. Secretary Blaine must 
be judged in the present complication 
somewhat by his previous conduct in the 
State Department, at least until the facts 
are all spread out and Congress has made all 
needed inquiry. What did he do in the 
Chilian-Peruvian war, even after Arthur 
became President? 





One of the questions of December, 1881, 
was this: Why did Chili suppress the 
Calderon Government, which the United 
States had recognized ? In order to ascer- 
tain, Secretary Blaine sent a special mis- 
sion to Chili, consisting of Mr. Trescot and 
Mr. Walker Blaine, and instructed them, 
on December 1, 1881, to suspend diplomatic 
intercourse with Chili if she avowed her 
motive to have been ‘‘in consequence of the 
recognition by the United States.” The in- 
structions to Trescot were aptly framed to 
authorize him to decide in regard to the mo- 
tives and explanations put forth by Chili, 
and so to pass on the question of breaking 
off diplomatic relations between Washing- 
ton and Santiago. Neither Congress nor the 
country knew in 1881 of those instructions 
to Tresecot. President Arthur was hood- 
winked and did not correctly appreciate 
their significance. 

In the middle of December of 1881, Mr. 
Blaine retired from the State Department 
to make room for Mr. Frelinghuysen and 
Mr. Bancroft Davis. The doings of Mr. 
Blaine could after that be thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and it was discovered that Mr. 
Trescot had gone to Chili with power to 
bring on a situation calculated and intend- 
ed to lead to a war between the United 
States and Chili, and to put our Congress 
in a condition wherein it must declare or 
accept war. During the Christmas holidays 
of 1881, very early and very late work, by 
day and by night, was done in the State 
Department by Mr. Blaine’s successor, 
with the result thatimmediately after New 
Year’s of 1882 President Arthur was by 
Secretary Frelinghuysen and Senator Ed- 
munds confronted with the fact that, by the 
authority given to Mr. Trescot, war with 
Chili was in sight unless Chili explained the 
Calderon episode and made promises con- 
cerning the Cochet and the Landreau claims 
satisfactory to Mr. Trescot under the note 
to him from Mr. Blaine of December 16, 1881. 
When President Arthur appreciated the 
situation, he ordered that a cable be sent 
to Mr. Trescot countermanding, in effect, 
the Blaine instructions of December 1 and 
16, which cable was sent on January 3, 1882. 
Trescot was told that the Calderon inci- 
dent could be treated in Washington, 
which was done by an explicit declaration, 
promptly made by the Chilian Minister at 
Washington, that the arrest of Calderon 
was not intended as an affront to the 
United States. 


It was probably the eviction of Mr. 
Blaine from the State Department in 1881 
that kept off a war scare then, and possibly 
actual war, which might have swept Eng- 
land in. One plainly discerns in the 
Chili-Peru episode of ten years ago that 
Mr. Blaine and Mr. Trescot (now in 
control of the State Department as in 
1881) will bear watching, even although 
ten years more of age may have chastened 
both somewhat. 

Of course a great deal depends not 
merely on the official instructions given to 
Egan, but on the temper which he is pri- 
vately told to display in Chili. Egan can, 


if so ordered, easily nag Chilians into say- 
ing very nasty things of us. The official 
notes will, when laid before Congress, be 
necessarily tinged by the intentions of 
Blaine and Egan, whether to create and 
keep alive a muss or throw a wet blanket 
over explosive incidents. It is the business 
and duty of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Democratic House to ex- 
plore carefully the conduct of Blaine, 
Tracy, and Egan in dealing with Chili, and 
tell the country what they find. Obviously, 
what the Republican leaders are seeking is 
to make, through Chili, a cuttle-fish emis- 
sion whereby the doings of the Billion 
Congress can be obscured. Ten years ago 
Mr. Blaine’s magnetic diplomacy in Chili 
was arrested by the peremptory interposi- 
tion of President Arthur. The Democratic 
House can render a like invaluable service 
now. 


THE CONNECTICUT DECISION. 


Ir will simplify the many complexities 
of the Connecticut contest just ended in 
the courts if we remember that the con- 
stitutional questions have focussed almost 
entirely on the single point of the power of 
the State Legislature to investigate and 
change the election returns made by the 
town moderators to the Secretary of State. 
The Democrats have contended that under 
the Constitution of the State the returns of 
the moderators — barring fraud — were 
final, that the election ended with their 
certification of the November vote, and 
that the legislative function was clerical 
and arithmetical. The Republican plea, 
on the other hand, has been that when 
the State Constitution says that the Gene- 
ral Assembly shall, ‘‘ after examination, 
declare the person whom they shall find to 
be legally chosen,” it means also an inquisi- 
tive and judicial process as to the returns, 
and that the final declaration forms an 
integral and essential part of the Gover- 
nor’s title. This divergence of constitu- 
tional interpretation has marked the wide 
and deep line of cleavage between the two 
parties ever since the bitter and scandal- 
our contest began one year ago. The 
bricis of the counsel for Morris and Bulke- 
ley and the hopes of the people of Con- 
necticut have centred upon a settlement 
of this fiercely disputed point. 

The unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court—which we are bound to hold good 
Connecticut law—does answer this ques- 
tion, but it answers in terms more abstract 
than practical in their results. It asserts 
that the Legislature has the inquisitive 
power, but that its exercise must be limit- 
ed to the first and second days of the legis- 
lative session. It follows,with the present 
- defect in the State laws relating to elec- 
tions, that the moderators’ returns from 
some 200 Connecticut voting-places must be 
‘‘ examined,” questions of law and of fact 
decided, and the result ‘‘ declared,” all 
within the brief compass of two days. To 
do such a thing fully and fairly in so short 
a time is obviously often physically and 





morally impossible for a legislative body ; 
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so that the court asserts as a legislative 
power under the Connecticut Constitution 
a thing which other words of the Constitu 
tion nullify in practice. The remedy un 
der the court’s finding is such a set of 
election statutes as will test the law and 
the facts in the interval of two months 
between the election and the Legislature's 
meeting. But even then, as the sub-tindings 
must be reviewed by the Legislature before 
it makes the ‘‘ declaration,’ and as the de 
claration is held by the court to be essen 
tial to a Governor's title, there seems to be 
unlimited scope for disputes of the two 
houses. It manifestly puts it in the power 
of either house refusing to to 
force, for a time at least, a hold-over set of 
State officers, precisely as the Republican 
House has done this year. Insucha plight 
does the antique Connecticut Constitution, 


‘‘declare,” 


as interpreted by the highest and final tri- 
bunal of a New England commonwealth, 
leave the State. 

The case of Bulkeley is one directly to 


the point. The court holds, or at least 
strongly implies, that the Republican 


House, in the absence of sufficient statutes 
bearing on the election returns, ought to 
have accepted them on their face and ‘‘de 
clared” Morris elected. But it did not do 
so, and it let the second day of the session 
go by without a declaration. Hence the 
court holds that the Legislature has lost 
all purview of the case. It is, as we may 
say, functus officio so far as the State of 
fices are concerned. It follows, and the 
court so declares, that Bulkeley is not only 
Governor de facto—which has been 
generally conceded—but Governor de jure 
also, which hardly anybody has believed 
either in Connecticut or outside of it. Such 
is the extreme to which the ‘ two-day 
limitation ” of the State Constitution com 
pels the court, and it is undoubtedly good 
Connecticut ruling. It may be added, by 
the way, that it seems to leave in a curious 
position Comptroller Staub, who was not 
‘declared ” by the Connecticut House un- 
til some five weeks later than the first day 
of the session, and thus falls far outside of 
the two-day limit. How the Republican 


policy has also overreached itself and 
‘‘killed ” Merwin is obvious. 
Coming to broader principles of the 


case, the court, quoting the legal maxim 
of a remedy for every wrong, concedes the 
evils of the present situation in Connecti 
cut, and intimates that Judge Morris has 
such a remedy in establishing title by pro 
ceedings begun before the Superior Court 
of the State. Here again we find one of those 
not uncommon examples where sound law 
conflicts with facts and the utilities. The 
Superior Court of Connecticut is an infe 
rior tribunal of general jurisdiction in each 
county. It takes about two years, or the 
whole term of a Governor, foran unimpeded 
case to pass through it to a Supreme Court 
decision—longer, if one side resorts to tai 

tics of delay. the 


Moreover, Connecticut 


Supreme Court has held, over and over | 


again, with the greatest emphasis, that its 


own jurisdiction relates only to points of | 





| of his escape from 
I 


| 
be sure 


cided 
Speaker beat Foraker’s man by only four | 


The 


law 


Nation. 


, thus leaving the inferior court in the 
asstumed case to try questions of fact com 
ing to it from perhaps two hundred voting- 
places in the State. The inadequacy in 
practice of such a lower tribunal to pass 
upon a vast array of questions in a suit in 
volving title to the highest State oftices 


| went over to Sherman 


is seen in the mere statement, and adds | 


its testimony to the abstract and technical | 


quality of last week’s decision. 

But at one point the decision is exceed 
ingly clear. It establishes firmly Gov. 
Bulkeley’s title, and demands from good 


citizens of the State recognition of the | 
fact. Gov. Bulkeley has plotted to 
hold over in his oftice; he has wrought 


grievous shame to the good name of the 
State; he has vulgarized his office; he is 
the first violator of the secret-ballot 
of the State, and united the un 
scrupulousness of a Hill with the audacity 


law 
he has 
of Ben Butler. Still, he isConnecticut’s Gov 
ernor. 
and imperative. Théy should bow to the 
unanimous decision of the court, and their 
Senate should proceed straightway with 
If rascality is for the 
time triumphant over them, and if their 


legislative business 


moss-grown Constitution has come to sati 
rize republican government, the remedy is 
at the polls, and at the polls only. In the 
larger and wiser view of political events 
it is from just such strict constructions of 
a bad the 
court the 
pulse to change the organic law is derived 


Constitution Connecticut 


as 
has given, that popular im 
Certainly, the disgraceful episodes of the 
last year in Connecticut have advanced 
that change by years. 


OHIO’'S REPUBLICAN TAMMANY. 

THE victory of John Sherman in the cau 
cus of Republican legislators at Columbus 
last week is a matter for national congra 
tulation. Mr. Sherman is emi 
nent man in public life to-day, and, despit. 
all his faults and weaknesses, Comes nearer 


the most 


than any one else now left to the measure 
Though he will be almost 


of a statesman 


seventy when his present term ends in 


1893, he is still in vigorous physical condi 
} 


tion, being able 


to render 


and gives promise of 


as efficient service during his 


next term 
ing a public career which has already 
kept him continuously in office at Washing 


at any previous time dur 


as 


ton—as Representative, Senator, Secretary 


of the Treasury, and then Senator again- 
for nearly forty vears. It would have been 
nothing short of a national misfortune if 


the 


turn him to the Senate, in favor of one of 


Republicans of Ohio had failed to re 
the most notorious blatherskites in Ameri- 
can polities 

But the most significant feature of this 
at Columbus is not the fact that Se 


contest 


nator Sherman won: it is the narrowness 
In caucus, to 
he to 
Forakers 38, but the issue was really de 


the 


secur d ») Votes ex Gov 


when Sherman candidate for 





ss 


OHS 


~~ 


ar 


votes. The members who had been wait 
ing to see which side would win thereupon 
but if the Foraker 
candidate for Speaker had received three 
votes more than he got, and the Sherman 
man three less, Foraker would in all proba 
bility have carried the Senatorial caucus 
So narrow was the escape from defeat in a 
Republican legislative caucus of the most 
eminent Republican in the State, whose 
return to the Senate was desired by the 
great majority of his party and advocated 
by three-fourths or four tifths of the Re 
publican newspapers 

so near to fail 
Lhe 


How did Sherman come 


ure and Foraker so near to success 


| question is fully answered itt a remarkable 


review of the Senatorial controversy which 


j has just been published by Gen. HO \ 


The duty of the Democrats is clear | 


Boynton, the veteran Washington corre 
spondent, whose sturdy wim 


Republi 


high personal character, and = intitmm 


knowledge of Ohio polities entitle 
sy ik Vhe 


is found eXistence of 


} 


with authority 


thre 


explanation 


in a Repub- 


lican Tammany organization in Hamil 
ton County Cincinnati which Gen. 
Bov nton characterizes as ‘of ai lower 


| order of political morality and worse than 


| cause of the many 


any similar organization in either party 


anvwhere else in the United 


The 


Sites 


boss of this Cincinnati Tammany 


says, ‘‘is George Cox, an illiterate sa 


he 


oon Keeper of one of the most notorious 


dives in the most notorious part of the 
city, Known as ‘Dead Man’s Corner’ be 


murders committed in 
and about it. It has had a gambling house 
attachment 


viler 


anda department devoted to 


even uses.” It was while running 


this saloon that Cox entered politics, and he 


|} soon became a power in city affairs. A 


fellow-feeling drew Cox and Foraker to 
gether when the latter came to the front 
in State politics ten vears ago, and they 
have been hand-and-glove ever since. 
When Foraker became Governor, he ap 
pointed Cox to the lucrative sinecure of 


coaloil inspector, and the saloon-keeper 


went through the form, so familiar in 
this city, of nominally putting the es 
tablishment out of his own hands and 


into the hands of his former barkeep 
er. It Cox who ‘*the 
acknowledged leader of the Foraker 
forces, and without his countenance the 
Governor would have had no chance of 


is this man was 


success.” The second in command in this 
Republican Tammany is a contidence-man, 
for the 
who has 


no standing among Cincinnati physicians, 


who deals in bogus remedies 


cure of consumption—a person 
and who advertises only at a distance, 
manufacturing his worthless stuff by the 
barrel for sixteen cents a quart, and selling 
it to gullible invalids all over the country 
at five dollars a quart. He, too, early be- 
came a favorite of Foraker’s, and was 
appointed to office by the Governor. 


So absolute has become Cox's control 
that Gen. Boynton declares it to be ‘ now 
impossible for any aspirant to be nomi- 
nated by the County Republican Conven- 
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tion in the city unless he first seeks out 
the local boss and pays him spot cash ”— 
save where it happens that he deems it 
discreet to allow a few representatives of 
decent politics to go on the ticket to allay 
the suspicions of the body of honest 
voters. The way in which Cox ‘set up 
the pins” for his pal Foraker is thus de- 
scribed: 

‘*In the last campaign the candidates as a 
body, from those aspiring to the Legislature 
to those seeking judicial nominations, were 
obliged to visit this boss at his headquarters 
and pay in advance. Thesums ranged from 
$200 up to $2,000. Asan example, the cash price 

id for nomination as Sheriff was $2,000, and 
immediately after the election the boss coolly 
demanded that he be allowed to name sixteen 
out of the twenty-one appointments in the 
Sheriff’s office. very man on the Hamilton 
County Republican Legislative ticket, without 
an exception, was selected in advance by this 
boss, George Cox. Doubtless this will seem 
amazing, but it is true, without a qualifica- 
tion.’’ 

This is the way it was done: Shortly 
before the convention, Cox called on the 
Postmaster and Collector (both Sherman 
men) with a list of five names as his per- 
sonal choice for the Legislative ticket, and 
asked them to select eight from another 
list of sixteen, all of whom were repre- 
sented by him, and believed by the Post- 
master and Collector, to be for Sherman, 
this concession being due to the un- 
questioned fact that the Republicans of 
the city were overwhelmingly for Sher- 
man and against Foraker. Eight names 
were accordingly selected from the six- 
teen, but the thing turned out to be 
a confidence game on Cox’s part. ‘‘ Every 
man of the sixteen, as is now known, 
had made his pecuniary and _ political 
peace with Cox, and the latter had tak- 
en a pledge from each one in advance 
that, in case of nomination and election, 
he would do such a favor for Cox as the 
latter might name. So strong was this 
pledge that those who knew of it among 
Cox’s press supporters made bold to an- 
nounce, in double leads, the morning after 
the election,and before a man of those elect- 
ed had been consulted, that the Hamilton 
County delegation was solid for Foraker 
for Senator, to succeed John Sherman.” 
The announcement was universally de- 
nounced as false, but was speedily found 
to be true. ‘‘ This capture through false 
pretences and a confidence game,” says 
Gen. Boynton, ‘‘made it possible for Gov. 
Foraker to open a public campaign to’ oust 
Mr. Sherman from the Senate. Without 
this solid delegation of one more than one- 
quarter of the Republican vote in the 
Legislature necessary to a caucus nomina- 
tion, there would have been no possible 
chance of success.” 

Such is polities to-day in one of our chief 
cities and in one of the largest States of the 
Union : an illiterate saloon-keeper abso- 
lutely controls the municipality, and al- 
most succeeds in controlling the Legislature, 
in order to turn out from the United States 
Senate its most eminent member ! Unhap- 
. pily it isnot a unique case. Many another 
large city can match it in its chief 
features, and many a smaller one as far 





as circumstances allow imitation. Cox 
is a Republican in Cincinnati, but he 
would be a Democrat in New York, 
and he would be here as loyal a sup- 
porter of ‘‘Dave” Hill and as bitter an op- 
ponent of Grover Cleveland as in Ohio he 
is the backer of Foraker and the ‘‘knifer” of 
Sherman. The significance of Cox is asa 
type of the men who are to-day the most 
powerful class in the government of this 
country—the bosses of our great cities. 


CHEATS AND CHEATING. 


THE history of the Republican party since 
1874 is probably the most solemn warning 
ever given to the world against the policy 
of trying to keep power by employing 
cheats to cheat. The party was never so 
strong as when it elected Grant in 1868 and 
reélected him in 1872, but it lost control 
of Congress in 1874 simply because, 
vivid as were still the memories of the 
war, voterssaw, or thought they saw, that 
the Administration was surrounded and 
controlled by cheats. It suffered a still 
deadlier blow in 1876, when ‘‘the gentle- 
man ” from the Times office got Mr. Chan- 
dler to telegraph to the Louisiana Return- 
ing Board to prepare to cheat, and it 
never recovered at all from the cheat by 
which Mr. Hayes obtained the Presidency. 
On the day he was inaugurated, in spite of 
the convenient disguise afforded by the 
Electoral Commission, the whole country 
felt that something was gone from the par- 
ty which could never come back, and that 
thing was character. The popular belief in 
its sincerity and simplicity and high aims 
and unselfish purposes, which had during 
the previous sixteen years clothed it 
with almost arbitrary power, died on 
that day. It was able to elect Garfield 
in 1880, by becoming a tariff party 
and promising to make plenty of money 
for everybody who voted for it; but it was 
never again able to promise to make Ame- 
ricans proud of their country by standing 
for purity and justice. In 1884 it lost the 
Presidency for the first time by going one 
step further and nominating a man who, 
rightly or wrongly, was suspected not only 
of having the support of cheats, but of 
being acheat himself. It got back the Pre- 
sidency in 1888, as almost everybody now 
admits, by venality on an enormous scale, 
under the leadership of a man accused not 
only of buying votes, but of robbing the 
Treasury of his own State; and it used its 
slender majority in Congress to accom- 
plish so much cheating and bullying that 
in 1890 it was almost swept out of the 
House by a torrent of popular indignation. 

Is it possible to mistake the meaning of 
allthis? Is there in all history a plainer 
political lesson? Does it not show, as 
many another such lesson has shown, 
that ill-gotten power cannot be _per- 
manent? Power may be acquired by 
theft, or fraud, or murder, but it 
can be kept only by honest arts. The 
‘Something not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness,” is, in politics as in 





business, always on the track of the vil- 
lain, and sees to it that peace shall not 
come to him. For even dishonest com- 
munities expect their rulers to be honest, 
just as even dishonest jurors are ready to 
punish theft and fraud. 

Is there, therefore, anything more as- 
tonishing in politics than the present 
attitude of a portion of the Democratic 
party in this State? They have just seen 
a party which had a thousand claims 
on popular attachment and confidence 
such as the Democrats cannot pretend 
to—which is associated permanently 
with the heroic period of American his- 
tory—cast out of power, utterly discredit- 
ed, for persistent lying and cheating, for 
employing knaves to acquire by force or 
fraud things which did not belong to it, 
and for elevating, or trying to elevate, 
to places of dignity and _ authority 
men whose word could not be relied 
on, and who owed both fame and fortune 
to ways which they would be ashamed to 
acknowledge. Nevertheless, these Demo- 
crats are now, in the Presidential year, 
with Republican sins fresh in the popular 
mind, with the leading Republican rogues 
paraded,as it were, for their inspection with 
placards on their breasts describing their 
offences, actually entering, with great 
glee, on a campaign of similar frauds, and 
putting laurels on the brow of the man 
who concocted and carried them out. 

They know very well how closely the 
country is divided between the two parties, 
how small a thing may turn the scale next 
fall. They know that the Republicans are 
sure of 183 votes in the Electoral College, 
the Democrats of only 176; that there are 
five doubtful States; that the Republicans 
can win with Indiana, Iowa, and Massa- 
chusetts, and do without New York; that 
the Democrats cannot win with New York 
alone; that even if they carry New 
York, they must carry also Indiana; 
that if they do not carry New York, 
they must carry Indiana, Iowa, Con. 
necticut, and Massachusetts. They 
know that the public conscience is not 
dead in any of these States; that their 
majority in them is at best very 
small, and that there is in none of them a 
Tammany Society. They know that it 
is difficult or impossible to make a sorry 
rogue like Hill, without eloquence, with- 
out ‘‘magnetism,” without social or po- 
litical credit, speciaily attractive even 
to knaves, unless they have directly 
profited by his frauds; that outside this 
State he must be odious to tens of thou- 
sands who still cling to the old political 
morality, and ‘‘ believe that righteousness 
exalteth a nation,” and who havea patriot 
ic care for the character of public 
men. They know that they will not 
have a vote to spare in any State. 
And yet they are tumbling over each 
other in their eagerness to do honor to this 
poor trickster, as if he were the in- 
ventor of a new patent process for seiz- 
ing the Presidency or the Legislature; as 
if his secret were not known in all 
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the jails in the country by tens of 
thousands of less fortunate practition 
ers. They remind one forcibly of Ma 


ecaulay’s story of that 
Brahmin who bought a mangy sheep for 
sacrifice, refused to 
who pointed out to him the animal's un 
and insisted 


believe the friends 
soundness, 


him with disease in all his joints. 


UNIFORM RAILWAY CLASSIFICATION. 
THE railways of the United States have 
been forced by similarity of geographical 
and traftic conditions to divide themselves 
into groups, each group having, among 
other things, a classification of freight pe 


culiar to itself. There can be no ques 


tion that these group classifications hinder | 
the free exchange of articles by reason of | 
the differing rules and rates in cases of | 


shipments which must cross the imaginary 
group boundary. There is no commercial 
reason why an Eastern manufacturer 
should not sell his product in Kansas; but 
if, in order to do so, he begins a calcu 
lation to see whether the selling price there 
will allow a profit, he finds that the arbi 
trary change in the railway classification, 
say at Chicago, leaves the actual trans- 
portation charge through to Kansas in 
doubt to such a degree as to be a real 
hindrance to the freedom of trade. Un 
der these conditions, felt to be burden- 
some by the merchants in all large cities, 
there has arisen a demand for a classifica 
tion of freight and of rules which shall be 
uniform throughout the country. Under 
the spur of the Inter-State Commission, a 
ccmmittee of railroad men a year or more 
ago after much labor devised such a uni 
form classification, but it failed of adop- 
tion by the roads between Chicago and 


the Atlantic seaboard. The annual report 


of the Inter-State Commission, just made | 
to Congress, asks for an amendment to the | 


law which shall require carriers to adopt 
uniformity within a fixed time. As the 
National Board of Trade Convention a few 
weeks hence will doubtless discuss this 
question, and as a bill may be introduced 
in Congress making a uniform classifica- 
tion of shipments compulsory upon our 
railways, it is well that the merchants of 
the States east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio Rivers should know what is 
involved in this demand which they are 
openly or tacitly endorsing. 

We must remember that arranging 
into classes the different articles carried is 
not an end in itself, but a means towards 
determining the sum to be collected. Uni 
formity of classification involves a corre 
sponding uniformity of charge; this is 
often forgotten. We should like, of course 
to see clearness in our printed taritfs, but 
are we willing to pay higher charges on 
our manufactures for the 
This is the real question at issue 


privilege ? 
What 
is a proper rate on a given shipment must 
be determined by the commercial and 
transportation conditions under which the 


unfortunate | 


on offering the | 
beast to the gods, who promptly smote | 


| other roads 


| that market. 


| cle ina higher class 
| itself out in other ways. 


| & wearisome extent, let us turn to the ef 
| fect of compulsory uniformity 
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merchandise is 


carried; these conditions 
vary greatly in different sections of our 
the 
principal reasons for the separation of rail 
ways into groups. Thus, the Pittsburgh or 
New England sell 


their product in Chicago in competition 


country, and the variance is one of 


iron masters must 
with large furnaces or factories on the spot, 
and in competition also with Southern 
rivals who reach the Chicago market by 
The selling price in Chicago 
is thus limited,and so is the freight charge 
which can be collected on shipments to 
On the other hand, on nails 
from Chicago to Arizona can be imposed 
what is a fair rate of 
there paying the Chicago price plus the 


itself, the consumer 


freight charge. The heavy trattic east of 


| Chicago and the comparatively light trattic 


into Arizona make reasonable a low rate in 
the first 
the second. 


instance and a high 
A part of this larger charge 


onthe Arizona shipment is covered by a 


one m 


higher rate, class for class, than is usual 


| on the trunk lines, but a very important 
| part is arranged by putting the same arti 


This principle works 
Cotton must be 
carried on low classification in the South, 
but it does not follow that 
class would be always fair to Northern 
lines. Instances of this 
found in all trades. 


the same low 


can easily be 


Without carrying these illustrations to 
The classi 
fication (that is to say, the rate) is high in 
one section and lowin another. Uniform 
ity must mean a compromise. A compro 
mise would mean that the higher charge 


would be reduced, while the lower one 
| would be advanced. <As the tariffs in use 
on the trunk lines east of Chicago are 


the lowest in the United States, it follows 
that, in the event of uniform classification 
the rates charged to and fromthe Atlanti 
seaboard would be advanced. The qu 
tion involved is, therefore, simply whethe 


Eastern producers, for the sake of an ab 





stract theory of uniformity or for 
more ease in doing business, are wilin 
will be remem 


bered that in the summer of 


sacrifice their protits. It 
1890, when 
the classification question was debated by 
the trunk lines, it 
every 


that 


un 


was discovered 
Eastern freights 
der the proposed uniform classification 
When this 
the practical out 
come, the Trunk-Line Committee de: 
to adopt the proposed plan. In 
sion, and in 


change in 


would have been an advance 
was clearly seen to be 
lined 
deci 


further discussion, the 


this 
any 
Eastern railways should have the hearty 
support of the shipping and travelling 
public. 

It has not escaped observation that the 
conditions of transportation on our West 
ern railways are gradually approaching 
those under which the older roads are ope 
rated. Western rates are constantly de 
clining as population and traffic increase, 
there is 
between old 


increased 
and 


and as competition 


factories those 


new- 






" Lar 4 
~ 6 
ly established in the remoter States 
Thus uniformity of classification and 
of rates is In process vf i mytish 


len 
uniformity of 


ment ause really contingent upon 


trade conditions; nor can 
we hurry its approach ex 
the older 
true that 


some tnstances 


ept ut the eX 
pense of communities It is 


however there exist to di 
unnecessary and arbi 
ditferences between the classifications in 
ust 


but 


; ditferences which it is not only proper 


right to abolish. But correction of 


errors in individual cases is one thing, whil 


compulsory classification throughout the 


list is quite another The language of the 


Inter-State Commission is cautious It is 
shown bv the deliberate statements of ex 
perts in the employment of the carriers 








that a much nearer approach to ur 
formity than now exists ts practica 
an opinion whi few dispute. But to 
make such a statement the basis for pra 
tical compulsion ui the matter of ur rm 
charges on all arte tint t 
country, regardless of varving reum 
stances, IS & SeTLOUS Thistake, the Lil etleets 
of which the shippers of the East w i ix 
the tirst to feel 
i i 
\ NOVEL experu n the evat 
of the poor is reported from Manchester 
Enyvland The Rev. Jehn Trev who 
Sype ~ tim = SSISf 1 steT 1 
London, and w . w in char fa 
Free Church in Manchester, recently set 
voing an institution which he himself calls 
a *‘ Labor Church The motives and aims 
back of the effort mav be gathered from a 
cireular which Mr. Trevor distributed. last 
July In that he said 
Those w have been most active in pro- 
x ixy ir services, al t Various social 

enterprises now nsidered essential to active 
chureh hfe, appear to admit with sorrow that 
very “ wd the workers themselves are 
attracted PN is Or ganization, or give 
ractica n he work done for their 
vneclass. Menand women everywhere are 
‘ ne to and listen to smart addresses 
and good music, and, undoubtedly, many are 
benefited bv what they hear But they are not 
ganized, they do not work, they will accept 
no responsibilit they do not give financial 





Everything is done 


support to the mx 
I simply willing to be 


¢ then 
i then, 





cate al LOY 
‘The next step forward in developing reli- 
gious life, and improving social conditions in 
and, must be to bring religion into practi 


with who are 
the elevation 
manifesting 
in the social 


al harmony the workingmen 
really alive and in earnest about 

of their class. If men 
little interest in the churches, and 
work they are doing, it is because the prepon- 
derating bulk of religious influence in our 
country is still opposed to their advancement, 
and also because, even when religion doés ap- 
pear to take their part, it is usually in sucha 
mild manner that it becomes questionable to 
them whether active opposition would not be 
preferable.”’ 


Mr asked ‘Cannot reli 
gion be presented in such a form that it 


these are 


Trevor then 


shall become a real power and inspiration 


in the lives of these earnest and clear- 


headed workingmen? Cannot a religious 


organization be formed which, while sup- 
porting them in their daily life and social 


work, shall in turn be cordially supported 
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by them?” It was in the hope of solving that 
problem that he set about establishing 
his ‘‘Labor Church,” which is now holding 
regular meetings in a public hall in Man- 
chester, and is said to be flourishing. He 
says that his church is to ‘ include what, 
for want of a better name, may be called 
the Labor Program, with a distinct recog- 
nition of God’s government of the world, 
and of the need, in every sphere of life, to 
obey the laws He has revealed to us.” 
And in an account of his work which he 
contributed to a London paper, he showed 
what his ‘‘ Labor Program” means, by 
affirming: 

‘The true representative of the labor move- 
ment is John Burns, standing in the prisoners’ 
dock after the Trafalgar Square riots; Ben 
Tillett, preaching at the dock gates the’ glad 
tidi of the tanner; or the poor Socialist, 
standing on an old wooden chair in the rain, 
shouting himself hoarse to catch a few strag- 

lers. 

‘*These are the men who represent God’s 
power in the world. any of them 
are called atheists, infidels, self- seeking agita- 
tors, agents of the Evil One, stirring up strife 
on which they may grow fat. And some of 
these brave men, denounced by the official rep- 
resentatives of God, deny the God in whose 
name they are denounced, and submit, without 
retort, to be called atheists.”’ 


We call attention to this unique experi- 
ment, and to the methods on which it is 
conducted, not for the sake of its own im- 
portance, which does not appear to be 
great as yet, but on account of its marking 
the extreme of a tendency which has long 
been observable in the churches. We 
mean the tendency to make concession 
after concession in order to win back to 
the churches the alienated working classes. 
Here is the origin of the modern variations 
in methods of church work and appeal, in 
cities especially, which are known as “‘ popu- 
lar services,” ‘‘carrying the Gospel to the 
masses,’’ and so on. The motto has been 
to become all things to all men if by any 
means workingmen may be got to go to 
church. So that it is but a logical exten- 
sion of acommon principle for the Man- 
chester pastor to set up a branch for So- 
cialistic propaganda, in which a mini- 
mum amount of theistic belief is includ- 
ed, and call it a ‘‘ church.” Probably 
the agitators whom he is able to bring 
to his side are shrewd enough to be in- 
different to the name as long as they 
get the thing. If they could get in- 
fluential supporters for their views of the 
labor question, and ‘an advantageous and 
unwonted platform from which to urge 
their favorite remedies for social ills, they 
would doubtless be willing to be known 
either as Jews, Turks, or Christians, and 
would acquiesce as readily in having their 
organization called a ‘‘ Labor Synagogue ” 
or ‘‘Labor Mosque” as in naming it a 
** Labor Church.” 

The Manchester experiment ought to 
serve a useful purpose in showing exactly 
on what terms a union can be effected be- 
tween the Socialists of the Democratic Fede- 
ration and the Christian Church. The form- 
er give up nothing,and the latter everything 
—except religious passion and enthusiasm, 
which it is at perfect liberty to transfer tothe 
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new “Gospelot Labor.” Matthew Arnold’s 
definition of religion as ‘‘ morality touched 
with emotion,” would soon have to be 
made over if the ‘‘ Labor Church” were to 
have its way, so that it would read: ‘‘ Re- 
ligion is Socialism held as passionate faith 
instead of reasoned conviction.” It seems 
evident that the Manchester Socialists have 
greatly the advantage. They have positive 
views and know precisely what they want. 
On the other hand, Mr. Trevor and his 
sympathizers cling only to a vague theism 
as absolutely indispensable, and are sure 
simply that they want somehow to put an 
end to the estrangement between the 
workingmen and the Church. When two 
parties thus circumstanced come to an 
agreement, it is. not doubtful on which 
side the substance will be found and on 
which the shadow. 

On the other hand, this clear showing 
of the conditions on which alone a ‘‘Labor 
Church ” is possible should serve to rein- 
force the very best forms of work among 
laboring people which the Church is adopt- 
ing to-day. We have recently referred to 
these. Springing from Christian motives, 
in most cases, and conducted in a Chris- 
tian spirit, they yet put distinctly 
Christian teaching into the background, 
and give their strength to education, in a 
broad sense, and social reform. The so- 
cial and debating clubs of the University 
Settlements, for example, are far better 
places to come to grapple with Social- 
ism and the labor movement than any so- 
called church, which must practically con- 
cede all the claims of Socialists before it 
can join forces with them. We have no 
doubt that a great deal more good is done 
in some of those clubs in London, where 
Oxford and Cambridge graduates and 
professors discuss Socialism with its ad- 
vocates, than can be looked for in a 
‘*church” where Socialism acquires re- 
ligious sanctions. In the club the social 
question can be discussed on its merits, 
and whatever truth there may be in So- 
cialistic doctrine can be argued out and 
accepted without either giving it the arti- 
ficial aid of religious enthusiasm, or, on 
the other hand, loading down a religious 
system with harmful theories of society. 


**SUFFERING PARIS.”’ 
Paris, December 23, 1891. 


A GLoomy title, ‘ Paris qui souffre,’ but not 
a bad one, for two works by M. Adolphe Guil- 
lot, a police magistrate of Paris and one of 
our criminalists. One of these two volumes is 
a curious monograph on the Morgue, the other 
is a description of the ‘ Prisons and Prisoners 
of Paris.’ 

I am an old Parisian (it is not necessary to be 
born in Paris to be a Parisian), but I must 
confess that I have never entered the Morgue. 
I have often wandered on the shores of the 
Seine, and admired the beautiful and suggest- 
ive view which you have when you come be- 
fore Notre Dame. Behind the splendid cathe- 
dral, on a sort of little promontory of the 
island on which it is built, is a low building; it 
is the Morgue, the temple of suicide. The 
church is sometimes empty ; the Morgue always 





has visitors. Men and women enter into it, 
some led by a morbid curiosity, others, alas! 
by the fear and the hope of discovering some 
relation or friend. 

M. Firmin Maillard was the first who wrote 
an historical study on the origin of the Morgue, 
in 1860. He could not find out exactly when 
first a place was chosen for the deposit and ex- 
hibition of the corpses of unknown persons, 
found in the str“ets or in the river. We know 
by the registers of the Grand Chftelet, which 
have been kept since 1651, that these corpses 
were exposed in it, and afterwards buried by 
the Sisters of St. Catherine. The Chitelet was 
first a fortified castle in the city; it after- 
wards became its judicial centre and gave its 
name to a prison; it was essentially a munici- 
pal prison, where all the men arrested in the 
streets of Paris were first taken. The Sisters 
of St. Catherine, commonly called Catheri- 
nettes, were very popular; their statutes 
obliged them to receive all poor women for the 
night, and to feed them for three successive 
days. 

Where did the name Morgue come from ? 
We see it appear first in the Academy’s Dic- 
tionary in 1718; Voltaire uses it in a letter to 
M. de Thibouville in 1777; Littré finds its ori- 
gin in a word of Languedoc, morga, which sig- 
nifies face. The word morgue is used also to 
describe a proud and haughty demeanor: we 
say familiarly, ‘‘ La morgue espagnole.’’ Is 
there a relation between the two senses of the 
word Morgue? In his ‘ Répertoire de Juris- 
prudence ’ of 1768, Denisart says: ‘‘ The basse 
geole, which is in the court of the Grand Chate- 
let, where are exposed the corpses of those who 
are not recognized or claimed immediately, is 
called Morgue from the verb morguer, which, in 
one of its significations, means to look fix- 
edly, as people do before a dead body which 
they cannot recognize.’’ In our old French, 
geéle was employed more often than prison; it 
now applies only to the House of Detention. 
We call it greffe, the place where the prisoners 
are visited and inscribed (écroués), and we 
have kept the word morgue only for the place 
of exhibition of the dead. 


The Morgue has been one of the cradles of what 
we call ‘‘ legal medicine.’? The Chatelet had 
its surgeons who made official reports on the 
bodies which bore marks of violence. These 
surgeons were not functionaries; at the present 
moment all the bodies brought to the Morgue 
are examined by a doctor, and he has to send a 
report to the parquet (the public prosecutor). 
If there is no sign of crime, the parquet au- 
thorizes burial; when a crime is suspected, a 
police magistrate takes charge of the affair, 
and authorizes an autopsy. As soon as this 
is made, the doctor sends his report to the 
magistrate. The doctors of the Morgue have 
no right to use the bodies, either for their lec- 
tures, or for ‘‘ legal medicine,’’ or for their own 
scientific researches, except when the bodies 
are not claimed and have been unrecognized, 
or when the families, after having recognized 
them, have not claimed them. The Penal Code 
of 1810 specifies, in article 14, that the bodies 
even of criminals who have suffered capital 
punishment shall be delivered to their families 
if claimed, on condition that they be buried 
without ostentation. We have even gone fur- 
ther: for some time unclaimed bodies of 
criminals who had been guillotined were given 
over immediately to professors of phy- 
siology in the Collége de France, whosubmitted 
them to various experiments. Now the crimi- 
nal himself can decide whether or no this shall 
take place; we allow him the right not to be- 
come an object of scientific inquiry, and to 
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have an ordinary burial, even if he is com- 
pletely abandoned by his family. 

The bodies exposed at the Morgue can be le 
gally subjected to an autopsy if they have re- 
mained unrecognized after an exposure of 


from ten to fifteen days; practically this does | 


not take place, as it is feared that the families 


The 


| Ch&telet itself exists no more, and there re 


Nation. 


mains no trace of it. As for the Conciergerie 
it still forms one of the most beautiful features 


in the valley of the Seine, near the Palais 


| de Justice and the Sainte-Chapelle. Three 
of its old towers still exist the Tower 
of Cowsar, the Silver Tower (Tour d’Ar 


are not always warned in time and that this | 


delay is not long enough. The only bodies thus 
treated are those which have been recognized, 
but unclaimed by the families, or those of 
the persons who have been murdered. Lectures 
on ** legal medicine ’’ take place regularly at 
the Morgue, and there is now a real clinic 
where young experts are trained in all the 


branches of medicine which touch on suicide | 


andcrime. Dr. Brouardel has organized this 
service as well as he could with the means 
placed at his disposal. 

There is some question of reconstructing the 


gent, so called, probably, because in Saint 
Louis’s time it was inhabited by his mo 
ther, Queen Blanche), and the Tower call 
ed Bon-Bec. The 
demolished in recent years, and have been re 
de la Santé.’’ Sainte 
Pélagie has been described by Mme. Roland, 
Who left it to go to the scaffold. 
isa dark and gloomy building, which was at 
first built for the unfortunates who were at 
tacked with leprosy. 


Magdelonettes have been 
placed by the prison, ‘ 


Saint-Lazare 


The Kings and Queens 


| often visited it, and made it their last station 


Morgue on a larger scale; and in view of this | 


the question of public exposure has been much 
discussed. M. Guillot pronounces against it. 
He says: 


‘‘For a long time, the public exposure of 
criminals has been abolished. The time is 
near, I hope, when executions will take place 
inside of the prisons. The spectacle of the 
Morgue is no better; it familiarizes people with 
the sight of blood and with contempt for hu 
man life. Let us at least turn away the chil- 


before being carried to the Church of Saint 
Denis. The Abbé of Saint-Lazare was an ec 
clesiastical lord of the first rank. This prison 
is now at the same time a prison and a hospital 
exclusively for women. For-lEvéque became 
famous, as it always received the comedians 


arrested in virtue of a lettre de cachet. Mule 


| Clairon remained in it five days, and received 


| in it the homage of her numerous admirers 


dren who come there to satisfy a precocious | 


curiosity ; let us shut the door on this indiscreet 
crowd, on these women with shameless eyes, 
these men who are on the search for an emotion 
oracrime. Let the doors be open only to 
those who are brought there by a clear inte- 
rest; to them the Morgue will transform itself; 
we call as witnesses those who have seen it only 
when the public is gone, and when silence 
reigns; then it takes on an air of majesty, and 
becomes almost a holy place.’’ 

It was certainly an original idea to write a 
book on the Morgue, and to pay so much atten- 
tion to the temple of death, of criminal or vo- 
luntary death, in this city of Paris, which has 
the well-deserved reputation of being addicted 
to pleasure. But there are men and women in 
Paris who give almost all of life to philanthro- 
py; they do it noiselessly, in a true Christian 
spirit, and this same spirit will be found in 
‘The Prisons and Prisoners of Paris,’ by M. 
Guillot. Permanent contact with criminals 
has not hardened him; it has inspired him with 
a sentiment of profound pity and compassion. 
Not that this pity goes so far as to excuse crime 
or to attempt to diminish human responsibility. 
M. Guillot does not belong to the modern cri- 
minalist school, which has invented the * eri- 
minal man,’’ the man born for crime, abso- 
lutely irresponsible, led by hereditary and ir- 
resistible 
hereditary instincts, in their influence, in the 


Fores 
was opened only in 1782 asa prison; it Wasa part 
of the ancient Hotel Saint-Pol, which belonged to 
Charles, King of Naples and Sicily, a brother of 


This prison has been demolished. Lz 


Saint Louis, and afterwards to the Dukes of La 
Force. ‘‘ La Petite Force '’ wasannexed to ** La 
Force’’; it was the Hdtel de Brienne, and was 
intended chiefly for the class of women who in 
the last century were called femmes du monde, 
and who would not in our time be called even 
Poor Mme. de Lamballe 
was shut up with these unfortunates and cut up 


by the populace. 


**du demi-monde.”’ 


During the September mas 


| sacres the blood flowed in torrents in the prison 


of La Force. 
1850; the 700 prisoners who were in it at the 


This prison was shut up only in 





| time were transferred to the new prison of Ma 


zas, Which shows its high walls near the termi 
nus of the Lyons-Marseilles Railway 

name of Bicétre comes from an Enzglis! 
(Winchester) who hada castle on the sp 
the sixteenth century. Bicétre is called by 
Mercier, in his ‘ Tableau de Paris,’ the ulcer of 
Paris; it has ceased to be a prison an 
now only a hospital. The Bastille was t! 


| State Prison; it is needless to say under what 


instincts. M. Guillot believes in | 


influence of education and of the surrounding | 


medium; he believes also in human liberty. 
His work is a minute description of the an- 
cient and the modern prisons of Paris. The most 
ancient prison was the Roman dungeon, which 
Gregory of Tours describes under the name of 
carcer Glaucini, Saint Denys was shut up in 
it by order of the Roman Governor; it became 
afterwards the chapel ofa little church. Un 
der Louis XVI., Paris had eight principal pri- 
sons—the Grand and the Petit Chatelet, the Con- 
ciergerie, For-l’Evéque, the Magdelonettes, 
Sainte-Pélagie, La Force, the Temple, La Sal- 
pétriére, Bicétre, Saint-Lazare, the Bastille 
Many of these prisons have been minutely de 
scribed; the memoirs of the Revolution have 
rendered some of them famous. Balzac in one 
of his novels has led us through all the doors 


and passages of the Conciergerie. The prison- 


ers who were in the Chatelet on the 2d af 
September, 1792, were all massacred. The 


the work of M. Guillot 


circumstances it was demolished. The Temp! 
received Louis XVI. within its walls, and thus 
gained an eternal celebrity; it was demolish: 

in 1811, and prisoners guilty of high treason 
have ever since been sent to the dt ; 


Vincennes. 





The genesis of crime fills the greater part of 
he shows us the roads 
the personal, domestic, and social causes of the 
demoralization of men and women ina great 
capital, the destruction of family ties, the cor 





ruption engendered by bad examples, by pover 





ty, by the competition of labor, by the organi- 








zation of huge shops, by the Adfels garnis, the 


cafés, the brasseries, the races He ana 


ength the effects of alcoholism: he has a 
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he jury and its responsibility 


IN SICILIAN SULPHUR MINES 
CALTANISETTA, Dec. 12, 1801. 


ALL the descriptions penned by philanthro- 









pists, sensationalists, and Socialists of the sul 
phur mines of Sicily, and the work of children 


therein, which seemed sheer n when 





exagge! 
rt 
f Dante could not 


portray Not the slavery of the negroes in its 


far sh 


read in northern Italy or abroad, fall 


of the reality, which the pen 


worst aspect, not the sweating of the whites as 


we know it in London and in all great cities 
can compare in any least degree with the in 


human system of child torture openly and con 


tinuously practised in all the sulphur mines of 
the island, and especially in the central Pro 
vince of Caltanisetta and the adjoining Pr 
vince of Girgenti, bordering i th en This 
last week | have spent chiefly in and around 
the mines and in the mining-district, as a yx 
nance for the pleasant tour through the Pr 
vinees of Trapani and Palern where the pro 
gress everywhere manifest, the healthy aspect 
of the country population, fill with ex ‘ 
tion, and dissipate the glouuy doubts which 
often assail one as to tl enelits of liberty 
and civilization 

Nor does your first arrival at Caltanisetta 
dispel these illusions l town ist tup the 
hilly slope, has som tildings old and 
new; the population, as you see it in the day 
time, looks sturdy and ealthy Rutechers 
shops are plentiful, t f Kot av 
with Palermo for the fine soles and enort s 
red mullet that « l a N va 
by rail the i vegeta s, articl Nt 
and f hi, tl ranges, ke s, and manda 
rins, the figs and alin is and 1 Aves 
well-baked w ate bread exposed f sa 
seem to pr x that s t ’ tthd Ww nN 
for all But wait till eventime; g to tl 
top of tl tv and, while atting with tl 
women W ul paring the ‘ ’ 
fentiis i i hors t ins : oss 
stinking hoveis, Wa rst riva 
the ‘ Note tl st t fcl ren 
varving ave f Six f on, wt w k on 
the toy amd al t mine und wil f 
too vyoungz to be put t w K at a bear 
as vet no traces f their 1 ht 


r thin, half-naked 


r the next batch of lads, vary 

Ive to fifteen seventeen Vears 

Le The smaller and \ er still retain 
the form and features of human beings, though 
their eves are red and bleared and their skin 
sallow and thick: but the older they are, the 
more marked the result of hours and davs and 
nths and vears of t the subterraneous 
averns and galleries of the sulphur mines 
All, or nearly all, have a hump on the left 


many a hacking cough; all 
are listless, taciturn, unless aroused to anger 

the offender or even the bystander: 
ut flies the long, slim, sharp knife, regulation 
revolver does 
Wait as 


you will, the stream pours on and in; hundreds 


size. if indeed the ever-ready 


not do swifter and deadlier work. 


and thousands of so/fatari walk to and from 
their work, two, four, even six miles each day, 
preferring this additional fatigue to eating and 
sleeping in the pestiferous atmosphere of the 
sulphur mines. 

When the price of sulphur is high, as at 


present, from fifty to sixty thousand men and 


’ 


children are employed in extracting and bring 


ing to the surface the sulphur in its natural 
state, 7. e., mixed with the calcareous, clayey, 


or chalky soil; so it may be calculated that 
four times the number exist on the product of 
their toil. The proportion of the mineral to 
the soil varies from 8 to 40 per cent., the me 


| dium being 24 per cent., as the poorest mines 


| are worked only at intervals and abandoned 





when prices fall! But the natural wealth of 





ol 


the mines adds nothing to the earnings of the 
caruso (literally a ‘‘boy,’’? but now a term 
applied to all the toilers who bring the raw 
material to the surface of the pit). The mines 
all or nearly all belong to wealthy proprietors 
of the soil, of the old feudal estates; and 
though now the feudi are abolished, the 
ex-feudi, as they are called, still remain 
in the same families. When a_proprie- 
tor of the soil possesses, or believes that 
he possesses, a sulphur mine (the indica- 
tions are various and of interest only to ex- 
perts and owners), he is bound to inform the 
authorities and pay a small sum (about $25) for 
the right of working the mine. Here his du- 
ties end and his rights begin. Few proprietors 
work their own mines. They seek or are sought 
by a gabelloto, who hires the mine for four, 
nine, or even eighteen years. All the expenses 
of exploration, sinking pits, constructing gal- 
leries, etc., are assumed by the gabelloto, or 
contractor, who pays the proprietor so 
many loaves or balate of sulphur, which 
his own agent selects and carries off. 
The proprietor keeps a_ staff of agents 
to look after his interests; to see that 
so many galleries, arches, columns are con- 
structed and kept in due repair, so that, at the 
expiration of the lease, the proprietor may 
find all in due order, and be able to make bet- 
ter terms with the next contractor. Some are 
obliged to construct galleries for draining off 
the water, and calcaroni or furnaces; and the 
very agents of the owner are often paid by the 
contractor, who is also expected to pay the 
taxes—the land and income tax which the pre- 
sent Government exacts relentlessly. Hence 
the owner risks nothing, ‘‘ not the shadow of a 
cent.’? Rarely does the first contractor make 
ends meet; he fails and is ruined, but the 
owner has his mine in working order and finds 
plenty of gabelloti who compete with each 
other in their tenders. 


The gabelloto, when once the mine is in work- 
ing order, has to find his miners, and as he 
rarely has sufficient capital for his enterprise, 
he trades on borrowed money at exorbitant in- 
terest. The sborsante, who only lends when 
the sulphur is actually found, so that he can 
fall upon it and secure repayment, lives in the 
city, and from banks or individuals can obtain 
money at a low interest, which the gabelloto 
never can. Then he has to seek one or more 
capomastri, or miners who have gone through 
all the stages of the ‘‘ art,’’ have been carusi 
and picconieri, and who, though few of them 
can read or write, have such absolute material 
and empirical knowledge of the operations and 
of the special mine in which they have worked 
from babyhood, as may put to shame the en- 
gineers, directors, etc., who issue from the 
technical schools, institutes, and universities. 
The plan or map of the mine they carry in their 
heads, and from long experience know the 
habits and customs of the workmen, over whom 
they have extraordinary influence, as they 
never arrive at the post of capomastro unless 
endowed with intelligence, energy, courage, 
and, comparatively speaking, probity. Their 
duties are various—chiefly to direct the choice 
of the gallery to be worked, to superintend the 
erection of columns, the filling up of exhausted 
passages, and the superintendence of the pic- 
coniere, or actual miner, who, with his pickaxe 
from which he takes his name, brings down the 
material, or bores the rock for blasting. This 
picconiere is a notable personage in the mining 
hierarchy. He also must be robust, intelli- 
gent, and able to command and control his 
subalterns, the wretched carusi ; and the fact 
that he has been a caruso himself seems only 
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to make him harder and sterner in his dealings 
with the crew. The picconiere refuses always 
and absolutely to work by the day, even 
at the highest wages. Down in the 
bowels of the earth, naked and dripping with 
sweat, he wields his pickaxe for six, eight, ten, 
even twelve hours—as long as his strength holds 
out. The depth of the mines varies from mine 
to mine, and in the same mine from plane to 
plane. Maybe the first gallery is at 150 metres 
below the mouth of the pit; 50 feet lower an- 
other gallery, again, and again, the lowest 300 
metres often. The heat is so intense that only 
those used to it can stand it. Each miner or 
pticconiere has so many carusi—boys of twelve, 
men up to sixty—who transport the material 
either to the cars or to boxes on wheels, or to the 
mouth of the pit. These cars run on inclined 
planes, but ‘‘lifts” are now introduced in some 
of the largest mines, and only where there are 
such contrivances can a stranger descend. 


We have visited two mines during the past 
week, each time arriving at the surface with 
fervent resolve never again to seek such sicken- 
ing sights. It is not the physical inconve- 
nience that hurts, but the horror of the specta- 
cle. Where these slides, or lifts, are used, you 
may, if you do not descend, leave the mines 
with the conviction that all the process is car- 
ried on by this rough sort of machinery; but it 
is not so. The boxes go down only about a 
third or half the depth of the mine; and from 
the bottom up to the level where the cars land, 
the children or men bring up the material in 
sacks, baskets, or even the huge blocks on 
their backs, in loads of 10, 20, 50, even 80 and 
100 kilos per journey. Up the steep, slimy, 
slippery steps or paths they go, scarcely daring 
to rest a second, every one in three carrying a 
stinking oil-lamp stuck on his head, sweating, 
panting, moaning with a peculiar and specially 
heart-rending groan till he reaches the ‘‘ maga- 
zine,’’ or depot, flings down his load, then 
turns, and with lightning speed dashes down 
again—some of the little ones out of whose 
bodies life has not yet been crushed actually 
singing, capering with the sheer joy of the mo- 
mentary relief from pain. Ten, eleven jour- 
neys these ‘* bearers’? make per day, and, if 
the distances are short, twenty, and even 
thirty. 

The worst feature of the case is that the chil- 
dren are farmed out by their own fathers and 
often their own mothers to the picconieri ; 
hence their life-long slavery begins at ten years. 
The toil is such that when the mines are all 
at work, as at present, the picconierit have 
difficulty in finding sufficient carusi to carry 
up the material; and as they are paid by the 
job—so much for each ‘‘ box’ (cassa)—this is 
a serious matter. A family is ‘‘ in want ’’; the 
father or mother seeks a picconiere and gets a 
loan of five, ten, even twenty dollars,and pledges 
the boy to work it out. The debt goes on in- 
creasing, for the miners and their families never 
save a cent, and when the picconiere sweats 
unmercifully, often the caruso will seek an- 
other, saying, ‘‘Give me such and such a sum 
to pay off so and so, and I will come to you.”’ 
Itis a point of honor for no picconiere of the 
same mine to take the caruso of another. 
When one does so, they ‘‘have it out’’ on 
Saturday or Sunday, and hence the frequent 
scenes of bloodshed that occur. When the 
caruso, come to man’s estate, gets so over head 
and ears in debt that the miner sweats him 
without payment, he absconds, leaves the 
province for another mining district, and there 
begins again. The miner goes to the home of 
his indebted caruso, and, failing to find him, 
reports perhaps; but neither the police nor the 





mining population assists his researches, and 
this fear of losing the ‘‘ bearer’’ of his trea- 
sure is the only check on the brutality of the 
picconiere. 

Crime of every sort, and especially the un- 
namable vice, goes on in these mines. The 
camorra of course thrives, nor can any police 
regulations avail. In olden times the mines 
were the resort of brigands and renitenti and 
deserters; now the brigands are extinct. Old 
Mr. Rose, the last Englishman carried off by the 
band of Leone, farms his mines in peace at Ler- 
cara, and has the reputation of being a very 
humane part proprietor, part gabelloto. Con- 
scripts no longer shirk the levy, deserters are 
rarer still, though the mining districts fur- 
nish very few soldiers, the most being rejected 
as ‘‘ deformed,’’ i. e., hunch-backed, or half- 
blind, or bow-legged. But crime and crimi- 
nals thrive; and as no books are kept, and work- 
men come and go at will, or with the conniv- 
ance of the picconieri, here they find safe 
hiding-places, and miners, like dead men, ‘‘ tell 
no tales.”’ 

As yet we have spoken only of the mines 
where the material is brought up at least half 
way on trucks; but if the visitor who has 
come to the surface of one of these insists on 
the fact that in near spots the carusi do all the 
business, he will succeed in being taken there, 
and on a rough waste at the pit’s mouth will 
see one after another the naked, sweating 
toilers reach the surface, bending under their 
load—the groaning, not dissimilar to the 
death-rattle, audible and continuous long be- 
fore you see the scarcely human creatures who 
issue from the mouth of hell. It is said that 
the children are used gently and by degrees to 
the toil and danger; and in fact it is one of 
the duties of the capomastro to see that each 
new comer descends only a certain depth, car- 
ries only a certain weight, and is assisted by a 
more experienced caruso tothe surface. But 
only the other day a boy, barely of the pre- 
scribed age, sold by his mother to the picco- 
niere, too heavily laden and not guided 
at all, rolled down the almost perpen- 
dicular steep, and, crushed under his load, was 
taken out, after his first journey, a mangled 
corpse, to his last home, which is but another 
pit. Note another fact. In a mining district 
some two miles from Caltanisetta, where there 
are seven important mines, in each of which the 
workers vary from 100 to 1,000, there is not a 
single doctor or surgeon on thespot. Sufferers 
(and they are numerous) taken ill or injured 
in the mines, and brought to the surface by 
their comrades, have to be taken into the town 
on foot, to be cared for or to die. Asa rule, 
catastrophes are rare, yet they do happen 
when the mines are not properly ventilated or 
the airshaft is obstructed. One happened 
some years since in the very mine we descended 
yesterday. Fifty corpses were taken out, forty 
died on the surface, other thirty were saved by 
the courage and cooiness of the capomastro 
(Gagliardi by name), who has the gold medal 
and ten children, not one of whom is he bring- 
ing up to his direful, dangerous trade. 

Need I say that miners chiefly figure on the 
list of delinquents, and especially as homicides? 
Girgenti stands first on the list—50 per 100,000; 
Caltanisetta, 35, as against 2, 3, 5, 8 in other 
non-mining districts. The prisonsare the very 
worst I have ever visited—which is saying 
much. One of them is actually in the same 
building as the elementary and secondary 
schools; male and female prisoners, condemn- 
ed and those arrested and awaiting their trial, 
all huddled together, with crime for school and 





the worst species of camorrists for school- 
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masters. I was able to visit all the cells and 
to speak with the prisoners. Asking for what 
fault each was arrested, the murderers an 
swered frankly, ‘‘Homicide’’ ; the thieves looked 
ashamed; those imprisoned *‘ for crime against 
morality,’’ indifferent or cynical. Numbers 


| 


The 


their wrongs, to bear on the absentee pro 
prietors and the sweaters, etc. The time will 


Nation. 


| come, is coming; but now one can only exclaim, 


are there for participation in strikes. For one | 


strike at Monte d’Oro there is a father, his wife, 
and two sons, his brother, and nephew, with 
wife and infant, born in prison. I mean to reach 
the history and mystery of that strike. No one 
was hurt or killed; no intimidation was used, 
as the entire family of miners struck for higher 
wages, and because the box, according to them, 
was bigger than it ought to be (as here the mo- 
ney is paid by size and not by weight). They 
burnt the cassa, and threatened the Mayor, 
who is also interested in the mine; did not dis- 
perse at the order of the carbineers, and 
some say threw stones. The punishment has 
been mitigated ‘‘by royal decree,’’ but has 
twenty-one months stilltorun. A worse strike 
took place at Favara, in the province of Gir 
genti, where the cause was the truck system 
and tally shops—an infamous system graft- 
ed ona shameless institution. The men cla- 
mored to be paid in money, not in bad flour 
and paper shoes, at high prices. The em 
ployers combined and refused; the men and 
women set fire to the Casino dei Signori, the 
gentlemen’s club, and in the scuffle killed a 
carbineer. Here the penalty will be thirty 
years at the galleys. 

In amine sume twenty miles from Caltaniset- 
ta, conducted by a French company, the capo- 
mastro was murdered last month in the mine 
and a shot fired at the French engineer. The 
firer, a lad of twenty, was arrested and is con- 
demned to twenty years at the galleys. The 
rest are still on trial. Here cause and conse 
quence follow in rapid succession. On Satur- 
day the miners all knock off work at twelve, 
and Saturday afternoon and Sunday they 
spend chiefly in the public houses, drinking the 
cheap, strong wines of the country, and adjust- 
ing their quarrels. Their earnings vary. The 
miner makes from three to four lire a day, the 
caruso from one to two lire. The latter rarely 
see their money, but the picconieri, after giv- 
ing their wives (whom, by the way, they never 
ill treat, even in drink) sufficient for next 
week’s food (bread at breakfast and dinner, 
soup of paste and vegetables in the evening), 
drink up all the rest. 

Attempts have been made by benevolent citi- 
zens not interested in mining gains to better 
their condition. Evening schools are opened, 
and it is wonderful how many tired, wretched 
children frequent them. Mutual aid societies, 
for pay during illness and for burial expenses, 
you find here and there, but these are poultices 
on cancer, and nothing more. Here we want 
missionaries—a Mazzini, a Lloyd Garrison, 
Mrs. Fry, Lucretia Mott, the Rochdale 
pioneers—to get hold of the children, of their 
mothers; to stir up public opinion until, while 
the ‘‘sacred rights of property ’’ are respected, 
the sacred rights of humanity shall not be 
openly, flagrantly, brutally violated. Here, 
indeed, the young men who spout at clubs and 
twaddle in newspapers might find a grand field 
for labor; find an ‘‘ideal’’ which they com- 
plain is wanting to their generation. Commu- 
nal, provincial, State authorities are called 
on by these ‘*‘reformers’’ to mend all; t 
they can do next to nothing until the mining 
populations combine to will an altered state of 
things—not by partial, useless, and lawless 
strikes, seeing they save not a farthing for the 
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time when they are out of work, but by bring 
ing their wants and wills, their sufferings and 





with wrung heart and harrowed soul, ** How 
long, oh Italy! how long !”’ J. W. M. 


Correspondence. 


THE CONFLICT OF THE FUTURE 
To THE Eprtor or THE NATION: 


Sr: Gov. Russell has justified the efforts 
which the people of Massachusetts made last 


autumn in his behalf. In his inaugural ad 


dress he has strongly and clearly developed 
the idea which he started last vear, and which 


| has been the keynote of his administration 


the false position of, and the want of responsi 
ble power in, the chief executive. He points 
out that, with the confirmation of appoint 


| ments and removals by the Council, there 


| are practically ten Governors instead of one; 


| that there are twenty-five State commissions 


chief. 


and more than 100 trustees of public institu 
tions. 


‘* Experience has shown as practical results 
of such a system: 

‘* First—That neither the Governor nor the 
people through him have any adequate power 
over the executive departments, of which he 
is the head, but his power is practically limited 
to suggestions, advice, and appointments to fill 
vacancies, 

‘*Second—That over many of the depart 
ments and executive offices there Is no power of 
control in any one 

‘* Third—That the power of removal, and so 

* control, usually requires for its exercise a 
formal trial upon specific charges, and proof of 
absolute malfeasance in office 

‘* Fourth—That an officer of an important 
public department accused of ofticial misconduct 
which, in the opinion of the Governor, req 
his removal, may remain in office without t 
confidence and against the will of his executive 


i 
} 
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‘* Fifth—That a member of an important 
commission may hold his office indetinitely after 
his term has expired, without appointment and 
without the approval of the Governor 

** Sixth—That nominees of the Governor, be 
yond criticism and objection, may be refused 
confirmation for the sole and declared purpose 
of holding in office men whose term of offic 
has expired. 

** Seventh—That with the present limitations 
upon the power of removal, the power to con 
firm can always be used for this purpose, and 
successfully in every case of an expired term.”’ 


It is true that he does not touch 
root and basis of the whole evil, the fact that 





executive unity and subordination are destroy 
ed by the separate election of the chief officers 
of the State: but his vision seems to be ot 
scured in this respect by the Democratic 
maxim that the people have the right to elect 


their officers, not seeing that in the execu 





branch this is fatal not only to efficiency, but to 


a working possibility as well as to all respon 





sibility, and that the true way for the people to 
exercise control is to elect one head and make 


hin 





responsible for his subordinates 
The Governor halts, also, in his proposal for 
Instead of boldly demanding the 


ion of the Council and the power of ap 


remedy 


aboli 





pointment for the Governor of the chief officers 
of the State, and through them of their subor 
dinates—one man in every place—and thus 
aving the way for the ultimate abolition of 


he commissions and boards of trustees, Gov 


a | 


tussell modestly limits himself to a request for 
the power of removal of officials, leaving the 
confirmation of appointments to the Council, 
. besides this, the whole jumble of commis- 





sions and trustees, with various terms of 


office. The demand is so small that, even if it 





231 


were granted, it would make hardly a percep 
tible difference in his position 

But it will not be granted. The people of 
this country are accustomed to the party con 
flicts of Republicans and Democrats, but they 
have not waked up to the fact that there is an 
t 


‘irrepressible contlict "between Executive 





and Legislature; that the Legislature has ab 
sorbed practically all the power, and used it to 
reduce all government to anarchy, of which 
the ultimate result is civil war and, bevond 


j 


that, despotism The Legis! 4 


ature Will he more 
grant Gov. Russell's demand than they woukd 
the rest, and their simple mode of defeating 
him is to pay no attention to his recommends 
tions, or, what is the same thing, refer them 


to a committee, so that after a vear or two the 





obnoxiods it uv clude it of office 
with no result bevond the satisfaction of ex 
pressing his opinions. The struggle is an un 


equal one between a single man, who can re 
tain office but for a short periad, and a nume 
rous body, which, however its members may 
change, remains animated by the same corpo 
rate spirit 


How the people, by whose aid al 





7 . 1 » t » ? ’ . le 
cessful result can be obta d, can be made to 


understand the question 


strength in relation ¢t t. is a problem by no 
means easy of solution. But if we consider that 
the difficulty is the same with the government 
of forty-four States as well as that of the na 


tion, although at Washington it tis in a differ 


ent stage, then I sav that Gov. Russell deserves 
the gratitude of the whole United States for 
having had the courage n defiance of tradi 
tion and of the spirit of the Legislature, to 
state squarely tl ssue upon which n © than 
unv other the t f government in this 

mtry deperncds 

If the people of the United States should see 


the point. and give him that reward which 


stimulate him and other 





Governors to move on in the same direction, 
Lean only say that my respect for popular gov- 
ernment and universal suffrage. standing al- 
ready at a very high point, would be enor- 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


mouslv increased 


Postos, January 9, IND, 


PARTY AN END IN ITSELF 

To The Eprror oF THE NATION 

Sir: No better illustration can be found of 
the humiliating principles which are now do- 
minating the quondam great Republican party 
of Massachusetts than is furnished by the 
speech of Mr. W. E. Barrett at Brockton the 
other night. This is a time peculiarly favora- 
ble to the honest, straightforward discussion of 
political problems. In the lull which fills the 
interval between the squall just past and the 
heavy storm to come, candid and sincere opi- 
nions are given which it is impossible to obtain 
at any othertime. Consequently, the words of 
a leader are looked upon as carrying a special 
According to the 
advice of the Honorable Speaker of our House 


weight and significance 


of Representatives, the lofty aim and purpose 
of the party with the ‘‘ grand old past ’’ should 
henceforth be to ‘‘ inculcate in the minds of the 
voters the belief that the Republican party is 
determined at all 
events to form itself into a great political army, 


an organization 


not for one election, not for one decade, but 
And a little further on he 
declares that if only the Republican party has 


for generations. ’’ 


| clung to the principle of popular sovereignty, 


‘*then it is an organization not meant for one 
crisis or for one generation, but to be strength- 


ened and perfected, no matter under what 
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leader or what may be the temporary questions 
which present themselves.’’ It is this policy of 
putting the cart before the horse, party before 
principle, that has repelled from the Republi- 
can party a host of conscience voters since 1884. 
In our last State campaign, circulars were sent 
among Republican voters asking their opinion 
as to the issues on which the coming campaign 
should be fought! I cannot imagine a more 
shameful confession of utter lack of honest 
purpose. To Mr. Barrett belongs the glory of 
first coming out squarely and openly for con- 
ducting future campaigns upon no issue what- 
ever. 

Obtuseness has never characterized the vot- 
ers of Massachusetts, and one or two more 
speeches like the one under discussion will open 
their eyes to the fact that their politics is be- 
ing run ‘‘for selfish political ends, or for no 
end at all.’’ Yours respectfully, 

R. W. W. 

Boston, January 5, 1892, 





THE ADVENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
BALLOT. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The article in the January Forum on 
the Australian Ballot reminds me that before 
it is too late I should put in my claim as first 
inventor, or, in other words, claim the author- 
ship of the first ‘‘ Australian Ballot Law ”’ in 
the United States. The Kentucky act to 
amend the election laws for the city of Louis- 
ville was passed on the 18th of February, 1888. 
The skeleton of the act was read by me, with 
comments upon its main features, at a meeting 
of the ‘‘ Conversation Club,’’ one of the two 
leading literary societies of Louisville, in Octo- 
ber, 1887. Mr. Arthur Wallace had been elect- 
ed to the Legislature from Louisville in August 
of that year, and had resolved to put through 
a radical measure of reform. He knew that I 
took an interest in the subject, and that I had 
some experience in framing municipal laws. I 
was then Assistant City Attorney, and draw- 
ing charter amendments was in the line of my 
duty. But this particular amendment was not 
of the kind which the authorities would re- 
quest me to frame; in fact, the men most 
powerful in the city councils were bitterly op- 
posed to it. 

In conference with Mr. Wallace, I drew up 
the billsubstantially as it passed, yielding those 
points to him, of course, which he insisted on; 
all but the new criminal clauses, in which, 
knowing the laxity of our punitive justice, I 
felt very little interest. Mr. Wallace, by giv- 
ing up all and every private object, and con- 
centrating his endeavors solely on this great 
object of reform, succeeded, with the aid of 
the country members, in getting the bill passed, 
and I believe it antedates the Massachusetts 
Act of 1888. It applied only to this city; our 
Constitution, as it then stood, demanded viva- 
voce voting in all State and county elections. 

Our bill was framed mainly on the British 
Actof 1872. The candidates were to be grouped 
in alphabetic order, and about this there was no 
room for choice, as it was not usual then to 
have party nominations. Of course, there were 
no pasters and no permission to use unofficial 
ballots. The only provision for illiterates was 
the distribution on the eve of election of a fac- 
simile ballot, on which the illiterate might, by 
inquiry among his friends, learn how to vote. 
The Court of Appeals having intimated that 
this is not enough, the law has since been 
amended by authorizing the clerk of the polls 
to make a dot against the name indicated by 
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his cross either there or elsewhere as he chooses. 
The act has a corrupt-practices clause; that is, 
a single attempt at bribery or intimidation 
which can be brought home to the candidate, 
avoids his certificate, suit being brought for 
that purpose before the common-law court by 
any five citizens. A contest is also to be de- 
cided by the court, not as heretofore by the 
Council. 

The new Constitution extends the ‘‘secret 
official ballot’? and the principle of the ‘‘ cor- 
rupt-practices’’ act to the whole State; but 
before it was framed, some of the smaller 
cities had in the main copied the ‘‘ Wallace 
Law,’’ and it is quite likely that, but for this 
initial step, the Convention of 1890-’91 would 
not have undertaken to embody this reform in 
such strong, sweeping, and unequivocal words 
in the organic law of the State. 

Very respectfully, Lewis N. DEMBITZ. 

LOUISVILLE, January 2, 1892. 





BOBBIN AND LATCH-STRING. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: It may interest your correspondent on 
the ‘‘Bobbin and Latch-string’’ in No. 1383 of 
the Nation to know that among poor people in 
this State the ‘‘latch-string’’ is in common use. 
A wooden latch is used, to which a string is 
fastened and passed through a hole in the door, 
three or four inches above the latch. The door 
is made secure against outsiders by simply 
pulling in the string. ‘‘ My latch-string always 
hangs outside for you’’ is a common phrase in 
this State, and is understood to be synonymous 
with unbounded hospitality. 

Yours respectfully, 

NorTH CAROLINA, January 5, 1892. 


G. 8S. W. 


Notes. 


ROBERTS Bros., Boston, publish this week ‘A 
Last Harvest: Lyricsand Sonnets,’ by Philip 
Bourke Marston, edited by Mrs. Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton; a cheaper edition of William 
Morris’s ‘ Story of.the Glittering Plain’; ‘The 
Tragic Comedians,’ by George Meredith ; 
‘ Wells of English,’ by Isaac Bassett Choate; 
and ‘Pastels of Men,’ by Paul Bourget, a 
second series, translated by Miss Wormeley. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons announce a serial 
publication, ‘The Homes and Haunts of 
Shakspere,’ by James L. Williams, with photo- 
gravure and other illustrations; a series of 
English poets, to be called ‘‘ The Muses’ Li- 
brary,’’ beginning with Herrick, to which Mr. 
Swinburne furnishes a preface; a ‘‘ Great Edu- 
cators Series,’’? beginning with Aristotle, by 
Thomas Davidson, and Loyola, by the Rev. 
Thomas Hughes; and ‘Two Happy Years in 
Ceylon,’ by Mrs. C, F. Gordon Cumming. 

The Harpers have nearly ready the volume 
of Moltke’s early letters to his mother and 
brothers; ‘The Marquis of Salisbury,’ by H. 
D. Traill; and a new and revised edition of 
Keep’s Autenrieth’s ‘Homeric Dictionary.’ 

Cassell & Co. have in preparation a ‘ A Life 
of Gen. Robert Toombs,’ by Pleasant A. 
Stovall. 

Macmillan & Co. announce for early publica- 
tion a new volume of the ‘‘ Library of Philoso- 
phy,’’ entitled ‘The Philosophy of Aesthetics,’ 
by Bernard Bosanquet. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. will issue next month 
the American copyright edition of ‘ Medita- 
tions on the Life of Christ,’ by Thomas & Kem- 








the illiterate voter, who may afterwards put 
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pis, a work generally unknown. 





Thomas Whittaker is about to publish ‘A 
Cyclopeedia of Nature Teachings,’ with an in- 
troduction by Hugh Macmillan, LL.D. 

‘A First Family of Tasajura,’ by Bret 
Harte; John Fiske’s ‘ Discovery of America’; 
‘A Golden Gossip,’ by Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney; and ‘ Roger Hunt,’ a story by Mrs. Celia 
P. Woolley, are forthcoming publications of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

As pertinent to the approaching Columbian 
Exposition, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
will bring out a new 12mo edition of Joel Bar- 
low’s epic, the ‘Columbiad.’ Mr. Charles 
Burr Todd, Barlow’s biographer, will contri- 
bute a critical sketch of the poet. 

Charles H. Sergel & Co., Chicago, announce 
a series of histories of the Spanish-American 
Republics, beginning next month with Peru, 
by Clements R. Markham. Brazil has been 
assigned to W. E. Curtis, and the Argentine 
Republic to the author of ‘ An Earnest Trifler.’ 

Dr. L. H. Mills’s edition of the ‘G&tha Ahu- 
navaiti,’ with the Zend, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, 
and Persian texts (the first three translated), 
is now in type and will soon be issued; also the 
‘Commentary on all the GAthas.’ <A very 
large discount will be made to clergymen and 
to scholars applying directly to the author at 
No. 19 Norham Road, Oxford. The impor- 
tance of the subject tothe history of Scriptural 
doctrines may be learned from Canon Cheyne’s 
article in the Nineteenth Century Review for 
December, 1891. 

Methuen & Co., London, are about to issue 
in six or eight volumes an authorized edition of 
the ‘Speeches and Public Addresses of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P.,’ with 
notes and introductions, edited by A. W. Hut- 
ton, Librarian of the Gladstone Library, and 
H. J. Cohen. The collection will, of course, 
be not complete but merely representative. It 
will in size be uniform with Prof. Thorold 
Rogers’s edition of Mr. Bright’s Speeches, and 
each volume will contain a portrait of Mr. 
Gladstone. It is hoped that the first volume 
may be ready in July. The work will be issued 
to subscribers. 

An interesting example of the way the higher 
criticism is coming to be put into forms to be 
understanded of the common people is furnish- 
ed in the ‘Genesis of Genesis,’ by the Rev.B. W. 
Bacon (Hartford: Student Publishing Co.). 
Not quite half the book is taken up witha 
discussion of the methods of historical criti- 
cism and documentary analysis, and with an 
account of the harmony of the leading au- 
thorities as respects the main points, and then 
comes a graphic representation of results as ar- 
rived at in the book of Genesis; the various 
documents being shown in their juncture and 
overlapping by the use of different type. Prof. 
G. F. Moore contributes a brief but sympa- 
thetic introduction. 


Three volumes of poems, one of Medical 
Essays, and one, ‘Our Hundred Days in Eu- 
rope,’ complete the baker’s dozen that form the 
handsome new Riverside Edition of Dr. O. W. 
Holmes’s Writings (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Only to the Medical Essays has the author 
thought it worth while to give a new preface, 
but this is a third. Dr. Holmes sticks to his 
guns in regard to homeopathy, and thinks he 
sees it in danger of being swallowed up by its 
logical progeny, Christian Science and faith 
cure. On the other hand, he repeats his ac- 
knowledgment of the good accomplishing by 
reducing the heavy drugging of the old school. 
The final volume is provided with an index to 
the thirteen, filling nearly 100 pages, for which 
Dr. Holmés’s admirers will be duly grateful. 

In addition to the volume of Poems, already 
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noticed by us under their proper rubric, the 
Brantwood Edition of Ruskin’s Works (Chas. 
E. Merrill & Co.) has been advanced with 
‘Munera Pulveris’ and ‘The Queen of the 
Air.’ Prof. Norton’s introduction to the first 
is a sort of reconciliation of Ruskin’s ‘‘ politi- 
cal economy ’’ with the genuine article by ex- 
plaining their absolute lack of identity, and is 
both an ingenious, a truthful, and a charita- 
ble apology. The like friendly service for the 
medley, ‘The Queen of the Air,’ is also notice- 
able for its ingenuity, and there are again se- 
veral piquant extracts from private letters of 
Ruskin’s which dispense Prof. Norton from 
saying a good deal, or from bearing on. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. have brought out a 
new edition of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘ Dis- 
courses,’ edited with notes and an historical 
and biographical introduction by Edward Gil- 
pin Johnson, and illustrated with twenty half- 
tone reproductions from Sir Joshua’s own 
pictures, which form a curious commentary 
on the text. Sir Joshua’s theories of 
generalization and the ‘‘ grand style’’ are 
of the eighteenth century, and are very 
much shop-worn and out of date at pre- 
sent; but he was a painter as well as 
a theorist, and his discourses are full of 
shrewd remarks and admirable advice. The 
struggle in him of temperament with education 
—of the painter’s love for the concrete and the 
particular with the philosopher’s theoretical 
admiration for the abstract and the general— 
makes him very interesting reading, and, per- 
haps, not unprofitable, at this day, when his 
misunderstanding of Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
and the Greeks can do little harm, and may 
serve to interest the art student in those im- 
mortal masterpieces which innumerable modern 
‘*movements ’’ are too likely to push out of 
our sight. The introduction and notes are suf- 
ficient, and the book is neatly printed. 

In ‘Nature in Books’ (London: Methuen), 
Mr. P. Anderson Graham has undertaken, un 
der a somewhat misleading title, to trace the 





early formative influences which went to the 
making of Jetferies, Tennyson, Thoreau, Scott, 
Carlyle, Burns, and Wordsworth. In two 
cases at least (Tennyson and Carlyle) he is 
forced to admit that books had a greater mould- 
ing power than nature. His essay is a curious 
combination of discursiveness and vigor, and 
from its main literary judgments there is little 
reason to dissent; the author often throws out 
an obiter of singular perverseness. On the 
whole, these studies in biography are to be 
commended. 

Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain, who is about 
to take a year’s leave of absence from his du 
ties as Professor of Japanese Literature and 
Philology in the Tokio University, has just 
issued the second and revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of his invaluable ‘ Things Japanese.’ 
About twenty-five new articles appear in the 
work. 

Ohm’s ‘Galvanic Circuit Investigated Ma 
thematically ’ has just been republished in the 
Van Nostrand pocket Science Series. Mr. 
Thomas D. Lockwood furnishes an introduc- 
tion, from which it is to be inferred that the 
present translation, by William Francis, is 
new, and there has been but one other, now not 
easy to procure. 

Mr. Fred. A. Ober’s ‘ Knockabout Club on 
the Spanish Main’ (Boston: Estes & Lauriat) 
takes his youthful readers to Venezuela—a 
land of mystery, romance, or adventure, from 
the time when the eager Spaniards first lis- 
tened to the fable of El Dorado down to the 
present time. This book contains a good deal 
of interesting information about Bolivar’s 
country_not elsewhere, so far as we know, to 


| others is instanced. Fait 
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be had, at any rate in a form likely to enter- 
tain boys; and this, eked out with some account 
of the buccaneers, and a description of the | 
little-known island of Curacao, makes up the 
volume. Mr. Ober’s style would be improved 
if he studied simplicity more and made less 
effort to be humorous. He no doubt would re- 
ply to this that he knows his market and sup 
plies the demand. 

In our late mention of the newest bound vol 
umes of Scribner’s Magazine we might well 
have spoken of the Index to volumes i.-x., al! 
ready on our table. The editor takes occasion 


to pass in summary review the contributions of 
the decade, both literary and pictorial, with a 
degree of satisfaction which nobody will find 
excessive. The index is in two sections—Arti- 
clesand Authors, and Illustrators (not engrav- 
ers, except author-engravers). The latter is 


a just and useful innovation. 

That the Germans are great book-writers 
and readers, but very poor buyers, is a well 
known fact, which is again broucht home by a 
recent showing in the Berlin Boersen-( 
rier that even fame or notoriety is not such an 
aid in the sale of books as it is in other coun 
tries. It seems that, some time before Bis 
marck’s dismissal, the publishers H. Fried & 
Co. made a compilation of Bismarck's speech 
es and letters and printed them in several vol 
umes as ‘ Prinz Bismarck’s Gesammelte Schrift 
en.’ Orders came in briskly from the book 
sellers, and a third of the large edition was | 
spoken before the first volume appeared. Then 
came the Chancellor's fall, the demand ceased 
at once, and in the twenty-one months follow 
ing not a hundred copies were sold, although 
the price had been reduced to $1 a volume 
The publishers are now offering for sale th 
plates and the 3,000 volumes remaining on their 
hands. 

The Overland Monthly vegins in the Janna 
ry number a series of communications 
the Lick Observatory. The first article relates t 
lunar photography, and the work of the Dra 


pers, father and son, Bond, Rutherfurd, ar 





are given of three photographs of the m 


taken with the great telescope in ISSS and 1800 











Those who own small telescopes will find it 
teresting to compare these plates with the ve 
table moon. With the idea of securing a pa 
| of satisfactory negatives at intervals of a Tew 
hours throughout a whole lunation, the taking 
| of moon - pictures has been mad a «part 
| of the regular routine work at Mount 
Hamilton. From time to tim changes 


on the lunar surface have been reported, but 
very few of them can be considered as estab- 


‘ 
lished. They largely arise from simple : 





tions in the aspect of a crater or other 
tion due to alterations in the shadows 


series of lunar photographs must of 


afford the ultimate decision in all such cases 
It is unfortr that the photographic plate 





af 
cannot be appealed to for a ruling on such ano 
malous observations as those published from 
the Lick Observatory which have suggested a 
real duplicity of the inner satellite of Jupiter. 
le condition of 
it wise to adopt, for the present at least, that 





This very improbs igs makes 
explanation of the observed phenomena which 
assigns the apparent duplicity to mere contrast 
of the background upon which the satellite 
was projected, 

Mr. Lawrence Rotch, of the Blue Hill (Mass 
Meteorological Observatory, in summarizing 
the records of the last month, finds that its 
temperature was exceptionally high—higher, 
in fact, than that of any December in more 


than eight years. Sunshine was much in 


| mena of the vear were the « 


|} and February, the heat of mid-June, 
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ing ponds were mostly free from ice during the 


month. Summarizing for the entire vear, it is 


found that the average temperature and press 






ure were both higher than for many years; 
also, there was a smaller number of rainy days 


. 


| and a greater frequency of southwest winds 


| than the average. Other noteworthy pheno- 


xceptionally high 
humidities and an excess of rainfall in. 





July, an exceptionally warm September, a dry 


autumn, and a fall of t © in f snow in 
October. In central New England the present 
winter has been remarkable for a practically 
entire absence of snow until the 6th of January 


Lewis Bohn, Milwaukee, expects to issue in 





mid-April a quarterly classified Bibliography, 
bearing his name, ‘‘of all new publicat in 
the English la i t wit ‘ 
n * nts f +) ny Works 
rm volun wis ‘Oficial R is of the 
Union and Confederat Armies * still 
gress has t be to t iwtrated by an 
Atlas, of which Part I s been issued by ’ 
War Depa n It is} iin i and 
contains five i i 
with Capt afterwards ¢ Sov r’s 
sKet sof the ¢ “i ‘ — t 
manned for Ss in 
February Ist Theos \ ooded \ 
sketches of R M uin ba 1, W.Va 
of Bull R and M ISNAS nont, M 
the defences of arb ot 
Some of these am ? lt eors 
memoranda ‘ ‘ ! at 
The executior these maps newls rats 
Thev have bee by J s Bien & ¢ of 
this citv 
rT} Roval ¢ al Society has just is 
sued a t et n in 
grapt names, and advocating the adoy i 
in arl ry svs f orthography The 
ger i } © } sai by the Society 1 
ISS3 is a nsta Vriting ceorra hi 
cal nat : s vow } 1 have their 
italian sig ’ ! sonants that 
‘ \ } 1 ‘ ] " i = 
Di is ts vi na . vd 
maps iss vt \ i 1 War Office 
amd is } Fore : and 
( ul «Offices ven ‘ portant 
Wwe s10ns 1s tl recen 
action ft l 1 States Government in 
the adoption of a stem in close conformity 
with that of the S \ France and Germa 
ny, it is added, have both formulated similar 
systems of orthogray f foreign words 
In order that t pri l iv be thorough!] 
unders 1 by travellers others interested, 
it is proposed to publish some tentative indexes 
of a few regions, in which the place names will 
be recorded in the accepted form 
Not long aco we drew attention to the fact 


that the Bishop of Guiana, Dr. Austin, had 
entered upon the fiftieth year of his episcopate. 
The remarkable fact, that down in South 
America a clergyman of the Anglican Com- 
munion had for so long a time been the Bishop 
of one and the same diocese, did not pass unob 

served in the Old World, and telegrams of con- 
gratulation were sent to the venerable prelate 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Secre 

tary of State for the Colonies. Now, Queen 
Victoria has just honored the Bishop, who is 
also Primate of the West Indies, by appointing 
him to be Prelate of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George—the Order of Knighthood re- 
served for the Colonial and Diplomatic Ser 

vices. We may mention, by the way, that 
Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, and the Bishop 





excess of the usual amount, and the neighbor- 


of Missouri have sent contributions towards 
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the Building Fund of the Cathedral at George- 
town, British Guiana, wherein it is hoped the 
Bishop of Guiana will celebrate his Jubilee on 
the Ath of August next. 

By an oversight, we credited last week to the 
wrong firm the American publication of Col- 
lingwood’s ‘Art Teaching of Ruskin.’ We 
should have given the name of the Messrs. 
Putnam. 


—The alleged ‘‘ Daily Prayers ’’ of Washing- 
ton are reproduced in facsimile in the first issue 
of the Beacon, a magazine devoted to ‘‘ re- 
ligion, literature, and the reproduction of rare 
manuscripts.’’ Dr. Deems has very amiably 
written an essay on the prayers, and the owner 
of the MS., a dealer in autographs, contributes 
a very touching picture of Washington ‘‘in 
the pleasant library at Mount Vernon, kneel- 
ing ata chair surrounded by his family and 
household slaves, reading aloud in impressive 
cadences the beautiful language of these pray- 
ers.’’ Of course, some attempt is made to de- 
termine the date of composition, for that is an 
essential point in establishing the authenticity 
of the MS. The legend of the catalogue is 
vamped for the purpose, and the prayers are 
said to have been written between 1750 and 
1756, and to have been used by Washington in 
camp during the French and Indian war. Note 
the judicial opinion of Dr. Deems: ‘‘It [the 
MS.] is manifestly in the handwriting of 
George Washington. Compared with another 
MS., a paper containing the plot and measure- 
ments of a certain piece of waste land sur- 
veyed for Maj. Lawrence Washington, and 
which was made and signed by ‘G. Washing- 
ton,’ and by him dated August 23, 1750, I am 
inclined to believe that the prayers were writ- 
ten in Washington’s early life, probably about 
the time he started on the military expedition 
to western Virginia in 1754.’’ And the authori- 
ty of ‘‘one of his aids, Col. B. Temple,’’ is 
quoted on the use of prayers in camp. 


—This evidence is utterly worthless. In a 
single collection of Washington MSS., we 
have his copy-book, 1745; his notes of a jour- 
ney, 1747; surveys, 1749-1750; his commercial 
correspondence and his letters during the Bou- 
quet expedition—an almost unbroken series, by 
which we may judge accurately what changes 
occurred in his script. In no case is there the 
least resemblance to the script of the ‘‘ Daily 
Prayers.’’ Further, all of Washington’s papers 
were captured at Fort Necessity, and so these 
prayers could not have been with him in his first 
campaign. As to the second campaign, the defi- 
nite character assumed at that time by Wash- 
ington’s writing rules the prayers out, as there 
isno resemblance to be traced save in the single 
word amen. When Col. Benjamin Temple 
was obtained as an ‘‘ aid,’’ history saith not. 
He was not on the rolls of the troops serving in 
the French and Indian War; he never was an 
aid to Washington. In 1778 he wasin Virginia 
to superintend the clothing of a regiment 
then being raised, and his delay in accomplish- 
ing that task brought down upon him some 
criticisms from headquarters; but there is not 
the slightest evidence of his having had any of 
Washington’s confidence. A comparison of a 
letter of Judge Bushrod Washington with the 
MS. of the prayers would have raised the ques- 
tion whether he, or his father, was not the 
writer. The similarity in penmanship is strik- 
ing, and far greater than can be established be- 
tween any writing of George Washington and 
that of the prayers. 


—That eminent English physicist, Lord 
Rayleigh, reviewing in a recent number of 


? 
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Nature Prof. Langley’s ‘Experiments in 
Aerodynamics,’ directs attention to the work 
of early authorities, among them Newton and 
John Robison in his ‘System of Mechanical 
Philosophy,’ the latter of whom enunciated 
what is known as the law of the simple sine, the 
immense importance of which was clearly 
recognized by Wenham in a valuable paper 
upon flight in the Report of the Aeronautical 
Society for 1866. Some years later, Mr. W. 
Froude, the greatest authority upon kindred 
matters, discussed the whole subject with cha- 
racteristic insight and lucidity. The laws of 
resistance, says Lord Rayleigh, were fairly 
well established many years ago, at least in 
their main outlines. The chief problem is, of 
course, the law of obliquity; and this Prof. 
Langley has attacked with two distinct forms 
of apparatus, which are beyond the scope of 
our present writing.. When once the law 
of obliquities is known, the problem of 
aerial maintenance presents no further 
theoretical difficulty. It was successfully 
treated many years ago by Penaud (Aeronauti- 
cal Society, 1876), and later by Froude. Lord 
Rayleigh thinks the work of Penaud so little 
known that he proceeds to recapitulate some of 
his theoretical conclusions. Penaud actually 
constructed a successful flying-machine, in 
which horizontal flight was maintained by a 
screw-propeller; the energy being stored by 
means of stretched india-rubber. The princi- 
ple of the rocket, Lord Rayleigh says, may 
perhaps be employed with advantage, and even 
upon a large scale the abolition of all machin- 
ery would allow of considerable extravagance 
in the use of explosive material. While inte- 
rested to note the coincidence of Langley’s 
favorable view of the practicability of flight 
upon a large scale, with the conviction of 
Penaud expressed fifteen years ago, Lord 
Rayleigh concludes without undue reserve 
that ‘‘sufficient maintaining power is not 
the only requisite, and it is probable that 
difficulties connected with stability and with 
safe alighting at the termination of the ad- 
venture will exercise to the utmost the skill 
of our inventors.’’? Just here the Cosmopoli- 
tan magazine of this city steps in with an offer 
of $500 in prizes for three essays upon aerial 
navigation. Astowhatmay grow out of them, 
Mr. Edison has offered the free use of his 
laboratory for experiment; Capt. Haupt, Pro- 
fessor of Engineering at the University of 
Pennsylvania, is to supervise the engineer’s 
work and the mechanical construction, while 
Prof. King, probably the most experienced of 
living aeronauts, has been engaged as adviser 
in practical aeronautics. Plans and suggestions 
will be welcomed from all sources, and no ef- 
fort spared to combat the recognized difficulties 
of the experiment. Itis worthy of further note 
that no patents are in contemplation, but that 
the results are to be public property. The es- 
says must reach the magazine by March 1 of 
this year. 


—In Europe, where the custom of giving 
fees would seem to be indissolubly bound up 
with the whole framework of society, the feel- 
ing has nevertheless gained ground that it is 
both necessary and possible to put a stop to it. 
Baedeker, in the latest edition of his ‘ Switzer- 
land,’ says that in that country the practice 
has become a ‘‘ monstrosity,’’ and that it isa 
serious interference with the pleasure of the 
traveller. Atthe meeting of the International 
Innkeepers’ Union held at Cologne last month, 
it was unanimously recognized that, in the in- 
terest of the traveller, and no lessin the in- 
terest of the innkeeper, on account of the dis- 





like of him which it excites in the traveller’s 
breast, the custom must be broken up; and 
three hours were devoted to a thorough dis- 
cussion of the best means by which this 
could be effected. There can be no doubt 
that the abolition of the custom would be 
effective in increasing the amount of travel- 
ling that takes place. No one, of course, con- 
sciously renounces travelling on account of 
the irksomeness of deciding at each hotel, in 
regard to porters, waiters, chambermaids, and 
bootblacks, to just how many of each and to 
just what extent conscience requires him to 
practise generosity. But no principle is better 
established in modern science than that causes 
which are too weak to be appreciable in any 
one instance are, nevertheless, effective in the 
long run. No one thinks, when he sits down in 
the spring to consider whether he shall make a 
journey to Switzerland or store up the money 
which it would cost against the necessities of 
old age, of the disagreeableness of giving fees; 
butin the general, vague picture of the plea- 
santness of the journey which arises before 
him, no one can tell just what part is played 
by that element of the situation, and the in- 
tending traveller himself least of all. In other 
words, we have here a picture in little of the 
statistical effectiveness of small causes—a prin- 
ciple which has been so effective in modern 
physics, and which the political economist still 
finds it so difficult to get a firm grip of. The 
hotel-keepers are doubtless right in thinking 
the traveller would not only be happier, but 
also more of a traveller, if he were relieved of 
the burden of paying fees. 


—If rhyming were not one of the pri- 
mary instincts of human nature, and if Dr. 
Daniel Sanders, besides being the author of 
more than one admirable German dictionary, 
were not also a human being, one might 
be surprised to see him, at the venerable 
age of more than threescore and ten, risk his 
reputation by publishing a collection of original 
verses. The title of the volume in question, 
$366 Spriiche’ (Leipzig: Ernst Keil’s Nach- 
folger), seems to indicate that it is meant to 
offer a grain of wisdom for each day of the 
year. But we cannot help thinking that most 
readers will preferswallowing the whole pill at 
one dose, especially since the absolutely harm- 
less nature of its ingredients deprives it of all 
possible danger to normal digestion and sleep. 
Even where the writer (as is frequently the 
case) exposes human frailties and follies, he 
does it in such a manner as to offend none but 
the sesthetic sense, and some of the Spriiche dis- 
play such a monumental commonplaceness that 
they seem to have been designed as inscriptions 
for public buildings. How would this, for in- 
stance, do for a City Hall ? 

* Die Ehrlichkelt 
Ist zuweilen nicht ohne Beschwerlichkeit; 


Dagegen ohne Gefahbrlichkeit 
Ist niemals die Unehbrlichkeit.”’ 


Or this fora Y. M. C. A. building ? 
“Den stummen Fischen und quakenden Fro:chen 
Geniig’ es, den Durst im Wasser zu lischen; 
Doch begeisterten Menschen, die singen kénnen, 
Ist der Wein als begeisternder Trunk zu goénnen,” 
Or this for the future monument of William 
II. of Germany ? 
‘Wenn diinkels- und anmassungsvoli 
Zu hoch sich stellet Einer. 


Erscheint er dem FPeschauer nur 
Dafiir um desto kleiner.” 


—A memorial of the late Dr. von Holtzen- 
dorff contemplates a fund with which to ad- 
vance the science of criminal law, and the 
knowledge of all that concerns prisons, by pro- 
posing prize questions, by affording the means 
for travelling, and other methods of carrying 
forward the investigations and labors of Holt- 
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zendorft’s long life. The headquarters of the 
association are to be in Berlin, and the govern- 
ing body is to be composed of the representa- 
tives of thirteen societies, viz.: the Interna 
tional Criminal Law Association, the Interna 
tional Commission Pénitentiaire, the Institut de 
Droit International, the Deutscher Juristentag, 
the Paris Société Générale des Prisons and So- 
ciété de Législation Comparée, the Brussels 
Société des Etudes Sociales, the Juristische 
Gesellschaft of Berlin and of Munich, the Lon- 
don Howard Association, the National Pri- 
son Association of the United States, the 
Congress of Dutch Jurists, and the Con- 
gress of Scandinavian Jurists. The right is 
reserved of adding representatives of kindred 
associations. There is also a small committee 
of three subscribers to be chosen to codperate 
with the representative members. The Fund 
is to be obtained by donations and subscrip- 
tions, both from individuals and from societies, 
and it is to be expended by the Board in the 
way best calculated to forward the main pur- 
pose of the organization, to honor and _ per- 
petuate the memory and services of Prof. von 
Holtzendorff by just such methods of investi- 
gating and improving criminal law and prisons 
as he followed with so much advantage during 
his long and busy life. Thus far the American 
subscribers form a very small proportion of 
the one hundred and fifty or more names rep- 
resenting the leading European authorities. 
Holtzendorff had many American students and 
correspondents, and those who wish to join in 
this memorial or to ascertain its conditions can 
do so by addressing Prof. Rosenfeld, Halle. 
The Treasurer is Mr. Ferdinand Reichenheim, 
Thiergartenstrasse 10, Berlin W. 


KENNAN’S SIBERIA.—I. 


Siberia and the Evile System. By George 
Kennan. The Century Co. 1891. 
UNDER the above title Mr. Kennan has collect- 
ed, in two bulky volumes, the articles which 
have appeared in the Century Mayazine at 
intervals during the last four years. Auy one 
who has read those articles consecutively is 
already practically acquainted with the con- 
tents of the book. A few pictures have been 
omitted; changes, chiefly of 
have been made in one or two of the papers ; 
the matter remains undisturbed. The series of 
papers on the prisons of European Russia have 
been omitted, and the space which they would 
have occupied is taken up with appendices de- 
voted to special points: a list of the books, 
documents, and so forth, on the Siberian ques 


arrangement, 





The 


preface, the author states that he had been inte- 
rested in the subject of Siberian exile since 
1879, and had planned a journey of explora- 
tion. In ISS4 he was enabled to make a pre 
liminary trip to St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
‘*for the purpose of collecting material and 


Nation. 


ascertaining whether or not obstacles were 
likely to be thrown in his way by the Russian 
Government.”’ 
ingly of the 
found this of great assistance to him. 


In 1882 he had spoken approv 
Russian Government. and he 
In ISS5 
the projected exploration was finally begun. 
The points to be noted with regard to these 
facts, mentioned with clever lightness, are as 
follows: (1) that the nature of Mr. Kennan’s 


preliminary reading between 1879 and ISS8¢4 is | 


not stated; (2) that the nature of the material 
and information secured in his preliminary ex- 
cursion of 1884 is not stated; (3) that the na- 
ture of his feeling in IS82, when he defended 
the Russian Government, is stated to have 
been favorable; (4) that the nature of his im 
pressions when he set out on his trip of 1SS4, 
when he returned from it, and when he began 
his exploration with fuller knowledge a year 
later, is left for the reader to infer 
inference is expected to be that he set out pre 
authorities, and 
Some 


and the 
judiced in favor of the 
changed his mind only afterwards. 
thing of this sort is, in fact, announced later 
on, 

These omissions bear upon the subject in va 
rious ways, and Appendix A will aid the un 


to Appendix B will convince the reader that, 
if the very varied list of newspapers and pe 
riodicals there mentioned was really compiled 


} 


from the author's personal rea 


ing—-which we 
have every reason to believe is the truth—he 
did not fail to keep himself dul 


Russian publications and doings in the 


‘ posted as to 
years 


immediately preceding his journey 


Before entering upon the discussion of these 


points, however, it may be remarked that the 
most prominent feature of the narrative, next 
to its charming 


style, is the stress laid upon the 


and the sufferings of 


difficulties of the journey 


the author and his companion An interesting 
Siberian coniment is, that *‘he has made his 
sufferings of almost 


equal magnitude with 


| those of the martyrs whose canonization he is 


negotiating.’* This eriticisin is accompanied 
by a suggestion that there was no special exhi 
bition of clever cajoling, as represented, in the 
| travellers donning their dress suits and eal! tgs 


on the authorities of cach town, as a mark of 


respect, since, if they had not called on the of 
ficials, they would not have obtained the neces 
sary permits; and if they had not donned t! 
dress suits, equally of cours 


have been received, With the exception of a 


| short journey to the mines of Kara, which 


skilled reader in coming to some conclusion as | 


to the spirit in which the expedition was enter 
ed on, which has already been the ground of 
controversy. Among the books there set down 
as read, quoted from, or consulted (the author 
has a catalogue of 10,000 numbers, he says), 
many will be found which date back, not only 
previous to 1884, but previous to 1879, some 
even to the extent of forty years. This refers 
not to the private documents, but to the publi 
cations which were for sale openly, and which 
any one could buy in Russia or Geneva, or 
could cause to be forwarded from those places 
As the author himself makes a point of calling 
attention in his preface to the fact that more 
than one-half of his information is derived 
from official sources, and as he quotes exten 
sively from books, periodicals, and newspapers 
which are neither rare nor exempt from adver 
tisement, on their appearance,in the prominent 
hewspapers, not to mention the newspapers 
themselves, we may fairly draw a few infer 


ences from the facts laid before us. One infer 


ence is, that even superficial search during the 


| lightly dismissed preliminary 


tion consulted; a list of reprimands and the | 
even if it were not already familiar through 


like inflicted on the Russian press by the Cen- 
sorship during the last ten years; revolutionary 
documents; laws and orders of the Govern- 
ment with regard to political offences and 
offenders; letters from Mr. de Windt on the 
Tomsk forwarding prison and the author's re- 
plies; reports on Siberian prisons culled from 
Siberian newspapers and other public sources; 
reports from the Governor of Eastern Siberia 
to the Tzar. 

The first thing which strikes the ordinary 
reader is the delightful and graphic 
in which the bookis written. Nothing could be 
better. It takes somewhat deeper knowledge 
and observation to appreciate another q 
viz., the art with which the omission of what 
is not desired is concealed. It is the common- 
est of practices to state only one side of a ques 
tion, but the knack of doing so in a manner 
which shall leave the reader utterly unconscious 
that another side exists, is a rare gift. . In bis 


stvie 


vality, 


journey must 
¢ 
‘ 


have revealed the general character of the evi 
dence which Mr. Kennan was likely to collect, 
reading between 187? and ISS4. That it was 
not wholly a surprise seems probable, from the 
fact that the author was given the opportunity 
to make this j 
cation of the Rev. Mr. Lansdell’s book, which 


urney two years after the publi 


| set forth the rosy view of the matter, and that 


the final expedition was considered expedient 
after this preliminary trip, during which pre 

parations were in so advanced a state that five 
days were reckoned as sufficient to procure 
letters of introduction—perhaps to make ac 
quaintances also, if the previous trip is to be 
It is not 


usual, to say the least, for wide-awake news 


counted for nothing in the results 


paper men and publishers to enter upon ex- 


pensive invtéstigation of the same side of a 


subject which has been so recently set forth by 


a writer in the same language, uniess there is 
presumptive evidence, amounting to a certain- 


tv, that a‘ SUT] rise’ isin store 


their tardy arrival compelled them to make on 
horseback, the accommodations, vehicles, food 
and lodgings made us: f by the travellers 
Were precise) those empl ved by all travellers 


in Siberia That there was no dearth of stu 


travellers, the author's frequent complaints of 


interrupted slumbers at the posting houses af 


ford abundant testimony Nor do we ever 
hear that these Russian and Siberian travel 
lers (including women and == small babies, 


and ranging from a treme ral Governor down) 


murmur at anything except at delay in obtain 


ing horses. There are Siberians who think no 


on te St. Petersburg from 


thing of running 


Irkutsk, with the sume conveniences or incon 
Veniences, once or twice a vear, for a visit of a 
uple of months author and his com 


lf the 


panion preferred to carry about a photographie 


apparatus and forty pounds of documents, in 
stead of the usual portable travelling mattress 
to spread over the baggage in the bottom of the 
tarantds, and an adequate supply of food, it is 
a case of choice for which sympathy can hard 
ly be demanded 

As a contrast to these tales of woe, the read- 
er may le interested to know the unphilan 
thropic, unbusinesslike view of the same sub- 
ne of these la ly travellers: ‘‘We 


to Eastern Sibe 


ject taken by 
Were seven weeks on the way 
ria}, and we travelled night and day, with no 


special fatigue: though we had little to 


eat), nor ce ld 





> le vrees of frost were 


, 


usually low 





One could even sleep, and it 


seemed as though the feast of fresh air made 





up for everything.’’ This relates to a mid- 
winter journey, in January and February. Of 
another journey in May, during the breaking 
up of the frost, at the worst season of the year, 
** We travelled onday and 
nicht, when possible, being stopped only two 


the same lady says: 
or three times during the four or five darkest 
hours of the night. 
rain, snow, and cold; then fine sun and air, and 
It is, to my mind, the next 


best way to travelling after a sea voyage.’’ 


No moon; we had wind, 
we enjoved it all. 


The minute description of the way in which 
Mr. Kennan, a man of exceptionally hardy 
frame, bore the common inflictions of lodgings 
without beds, poor and scanty food, insufficient 
clothing, and cold (the Siberians are unable to 
understand his accounts of shivering for hours 
with impunity, since people who are not pro 


Reference | perly protected freeze before they know it), 
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serves to illustrate the lesson which any reader 
can apply himself, if the key-word be once 
supplied; and that key-word concerns the na- 
ture of the people who are found in the for- 
warding prisons and the ¢étapes. 

Mr. Kennan shows, from official records, 
that the number of purely political prisoners 
sent to Siberia each year by ‘‘ administrative 
process ’’—that is, without trial—is, on an 
average, 125. Allowing twenty-five more per 
annum as the approximate number of politicals 
sent as hard-labor convicts and penal colonists, 
probably for direct violence, murder, robbing 
sub-treasuries, and other acts universally recog- 
nized as deserving of punishment, it appears 
that a little less than one per cent. of the total 
number of exiles belong to the political class. 
In other words, less than one per cent. of 
exiles belong to the educated classes, who 
are in any measure accustomed to the com- 
forts of life. Only a very small fraction 
of this one per cent. have, according to the 
evidence offered, belonged to the ranks of 
life or the conditions of fortune in which their 
physical comforts have been sufficiently great 
to cause the physical hardships of exile to 
weigh upon them in the degree which would 
seem to be natural to the ordinary reader. 
One need go no further than Dostoevsky’s 
realistic novel, ‘Crime and Punishment,’ to 
become convinced that not alone students like 
the hero of this tale are inured to suffering, but 
that their life in Siberia might even be an 
improvement on their life in Russia, except so 
far as deprivation of books and writing-ma- 
terials is concerned. The majority of the 
political exiles are shown to come, if not from 
the student class, from other classes which are 
practically similar in the matter of comfort 
and surroundings. The word ‘‘ student ”’ in 
Russia by no means conveys the ideas of 
luxury, sports, pleasure, and personal elegance 
which have come to be associated with it in 
England and America. Many of these noble 
and courageous fellows deserve the crowns of 
heroes or martyrs for their endurance of pri- 
vations in their effort to obtain that education 
which the privileged classes receive gratuitous- 
ly in many cases. 

After deducting this fraction of one per cent. 
for the political exiles, we find that nearly 
4,000 out of the remaining 99 per cent. of the 
yearly 10,000 consist of persons banished by 
administrative order of village communes—not 
by the Government—because of their general 
worthlessness and bad conduct, and because 
they are obnoxious to their fellow-citizens and 
a burden to society. Out of more than 5,000 
exiled by administrative process, by a mere 
order of the Minister of the Interior, some are 
furnished by these very peasants who have 
been exiled by their communes, and whom 
their communes refuse to receive on the expi- 
ration of their termof banishment. Naturally, 
the majority of the convicts who have had a 
trial come from the same classes, though some 
spring from the middle classes and the 
aristocracy, like the lawyers who conspire to 
obtain fraudulent divorces, or rob their 
clients, and like the Count and his accomplices 
who get money under false pretences—all of 
which are cases of recent occurrence. How- 
ever, it is not worth while to consider them 
separately, since their own deeds have de- 
prived them of privileges and rank. 


Practically, then, the vast majority of exiles 
belongs to the peasanticlass. This division into 
two distinct classes, with subdivisions, becomes 
of importance when our attention is repeatedly 
called to the absence of bedclothing and pillows 
in the kdmeras of the étapes and forwarding 
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prisons, to the few changes of raiment, to insects, 
bad ventilation, and other details not in keeping 
with Western ideas of life’s commonest necessi- 
ties. These peasants are not accustomed to beds, 
bedding, or pillows at home; they sleep on the 
floor, on the bench along the wall, on the 
oven, in their ordinary clothes. Their changes 
of clothing at home are rarely greater than 
in prison; the presence of baths in the pri- 
sons would seem to indicate that they have 
something like the same facilities for their 
weekly baths as at home, The amount of 
fresh air which they can endure out of doors, 
and the amount which they can dispense with 
in the house anywhere, are astonishing. The 
sanitary conditions at home are probably not 
much superior to those which they enjoy in 
prison. The food is probably as good, plenti- 
ful, and regular as they have at home— 
more regular in some cases, no doubt. The 
forced marches of this class of prisoners 
can hardly be considered as the extreme 
of barbarity in itself, since the guards do the 
same amount, and the chances are that if they 
were not engaged in tramping from west to 
east in Siberia, many of them would be tramp- 
ing north and south, throughout the whole 
length of Russia, in all weathers, under the 
guise of pious pilgrimages, to numerous shrines, 
and subsisting on the spasmodic and precarious 
charity of the villagers—if they were not en- 
gaged in some more reprehensible occupation 
calling for condemnation. The practice of the 
brodydgs, the runaway prisoners, who pass 
the summers, with or without leave, in roam- 
ing the forests and picking up their living by 
chance, at the prompting of their Russian 
blood, returning to prison for the winters, or 
allowing themselves to be captured, affords 
confirmation of this assertion. It is difficult to 
see how bedding could be provided for such 
masses, constantly changing, or how it could 
fail, under the circumstances, to add to the in- 
sects and unhealthy conditions. In the posting- 
houses, lodgings, and all the hotels visited by 
the author (except one or two in large cities), 
he and all other travellers slept on the floor, 
omitted ablutions, and had not even the luxury 
of prison ndri. It is the modern version of the 
old Russian idea of luxury, which caused gran- 
dees to scorn other people’s beds, sheets, provi- 
sions, and cooking, and to carry their own para- 
phernalia and retinue with them. The same 
idea obtains in some parts of European Russia 
still. 

Other matters which must be taken into con- 
sideration are the Russian constitution and the 
Russian temperament. The former is robust, 
to put it mildly; the latter is a worthy match 
for it. These tough-fibred Russians have a 
way of accepting the inevitable promptly, 
cheerfully, almost unquestioningly, which, 
combined with a mystical belief that suffering 
is a good thing in itself, their native habits, 
and their normal life, causes the actual amount 
of misery which they endure to be less than a 
tithe of what the uninitiated reader would 
imagine from the harrowing descriptions given 
by Mr. Kennan, unrelieved by these very im- 
portant factors in the question. If he did not 
set out with the intention to see everything in 
the blackest possible light, why was no hint 
of these matters given? 


RUBINSTEIN ON OTHER COMPOSERS. 

Die Musik und thre Meister. Vort Anton Ru- 
binstein. Leipzig: B. Senff. Pp. 153. 

Tuis little book is the sensation of the hour in 

Germany. Great composers are expected in 

our times to write not only scores but books as 





well. The writings of Berlioz, Schumann, 
Liszt, Wagner, and others fill many volumes, 
but Rubinstein had not hitherto made any con- 
tributions to literature, excepting a few short 
essays, and the brief autobiography which ap- 
peared about a year ago—and even this was 
only an interview, edited, however, by the 
composer, and therefore authentic. But now 
we have a genuine book from Rubinstein’s own 
pen, which has fallen like a bombshell into two 
camps at once—that of the worshippers of 
Handel, Haydn, and Mozart on the one side, 
and that of the followers of Wagner, Liszt, 
and Berlioz on the other. 


The whole book is in the form of an imagi- 
nary dialogue between the composer and a lady 
who visits him at his villa in Peterhof. She 
finds his walls adorned with busts of Bach, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, and Glinka, and 
asks surprisedly why Handel, Haydn, and Mo- 
zart are not also there. ‘‘ These are the repre- 
sentatives of my art whom I most revere,’’ is 
the answer; and in the sequel the reasons for 
this preference are given in clear and em- 
phatic terms. Having thus ‘‘ paralyzed ’’ the 
admirers of the three masters excluded from 
the first rank of composers, he aims his next 
blow at the lovers of opera. Mozart’s great- 
ness as an opera composer does not save him, 
for ‘‘ in my opinion opera is an inferior species 
of music, anyway,’’ and if the public prefers 
opera to symphony, that is ‘‘ because it under- 
stands the opera more easily.’’? Then follows 
an interesting bird’s-eye view of the develop- 
ment of music. It leads up to what a sporting 
writer would call the ‘‘heaviest slugging” in 
the whole book, and the victims of it are Wag- 
ner, Liszt, Berlioz and—all other modern com- 
posers after Chopin ! 

It has long been known that Rubinstein de- 
tested Wagner and did not believe in any of 
his reforms and innovations in music, nor ever 
follow them in practice. If any doubts had 
remained on this point, they would be emphati- 
cally set at rest by his remarks on pages 95-105, 
where we are told that Wagner is ‘‘ highly in- 
teresting, very valuable; but beautiful or 
great in his works, or deep or high in a specifi- 
cally musical sense, he is not.’’ ‘‘ His art- 
principles are so unsympathetic to me that my 
opinion of him can only serve to provoke your 
anger.’? Then he picks to pieces each of 
Wagner’s principles. Wagner puts vocal 
music above everything, while with Rubinstein 
‘“musie begins only where words cease.’’ 
Legend leaves Rubinstein cold. An example 
of real drama, in his opinion, is to ‘‘ compel 
a man to shoot an apple from his son’s 
head.’’ ‘* The leading-motive principle is such 
a naive procedure that it cannot claim serious 
consideration, but produces rather a comic ef- 
fect’’(!). The exclusion of arias and ensem- 
bles from opera is a mistake. The orchestra 
is too much of a good thing, because it dimi- 
nishes the interest in the vocal part. The use of 
steam to conceal a change of scene is intolera- 
ble. The darkening of the auditorium is only 
acaprice, not an esthetic requisition, and 
benefits chiefly the managers by saving gas! 
The personages in Wagner’s dramas are al- 
ways pathetic, never dramatic (!); there is 
‘“no diversity of musical characterization ”’; 
‘‘in no case does the melody, the musical 
thought, characterize the person’’ (!). And 
so on, the conclusion being that Wagner can- 
not be classed among real musicians. 

These remarks of Rubinstein are extremely 
interesting from a sociological point of view. 
They might be printed as an appendix to Wag- 
ner’s pamphlet on ‘ Judaism in plusic,’ as bril- 
liant proof of his contention that the Jews lack 
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the dramatic sense. Rubinstein has written 
almost as many operas as Wagner, but not one 
of them has won a permanent success on the 
stage, although many attempts have been 
made. Wagner’s, on the other hand, have 
slowly but surely conquered the world, and are 
sung more than a thousand times a year. They 
have succeeded because they are dramatic, and 
Rubinstein’s have failed because they are un- 
dramatic. Meyerbeer, though a Jew, succeed- 
ed as an opera-composer because he was willing 
to learn from other dramatic composers. Had 
Rubinstein been willing to learn from Wagner, 
he, too, might have succeeded on the stage, for 
the time being, at any rate; but his stubborn- 
ness and his undramatic instincts prevented him 
from doing so. And now that he sees his utter 
failure as an opera-composer, instead of honest- 
ly admitting his mistake, he makes a weak ex- 
posure of his irritation by attacking Wagner 
and those dramatic principles which have not 
only won over the whole musical world, but 
have leavened all modern music. He has every 
reason, personally, to detest Wagner, for if 
Wagner had not taught the world to expect 
dramatic truthfulness in an opera besides beau- 
tiful music, Rubinstein would no doubt have 
been the hero of our operatic world, instead of 
being nobody in it. 

One cannot help noticing the difference be- 
tween the two men in nobility of artistic cha- 
racter: Wagner believesthat dramatic (vocal!) 
music is the highest of arts, and he clings to 
his ideal through life against a thousand ob- 
stacles; Rubinstein writes almost as many 
operas as Wagner, but as they prove failures 
he discovers (after he has passed his sixty- 
second birthday) that the opera is ‘‘ an inferior 
kind of music anyway,’’ and if Wagner suc- 
ceeded in monopolizing almost the whole musi- 
cal attention with his operas, this only proves 
that all his principles are wrong, his music bad, 
and the musical public a lot of ignoramuses 
who prefer opera tosymphony because ‘‘ opera 
is more easily understood.’’ And in conclu- 
sion he further shows his lack of a sense of hu- 
mor by prophesying that time will ‘‘ judge ”’ 
these music dramas, although he must have 
known that Schumann (also undramatic and 
jealous) made the same prophecy more than 
forty years ago, since which time these operas 
have steadily advanced in universal estimation, 
although not one opera ina hundred ordinarily 
survives a decade. 

Itis a great pity that Rubinstein has mar- 
red his book by these ill-tempered remarks on 
the opera and on Wagner, because it is to be 
feared that they wiil prevent some of the other 
judgments in it from having any effect at all. 
Amateurs will naturally distrust a critic who 
can not only find no good in Wagner, Liszt, 
and Berlioz, whom he calls the leaders of the 
modern epoch in music, but can see nothing 
original in Franz, Brahms, Dvorak, Grieg, 
Tchaikowsky, Verdi, Gounod, ete., all of 
whom he sweeps out of existence with a stroke 
of the pen by his iterated assertion that ‘‘ mu- 
sic came to an end with Schumann and Cho- 
pin.’’ 

Fortunately, in his judgment of the dead, 
where his bitterness over his personal failure as 
@ composer does not cloud his vision (and it 
must be admitted that Rubinstein has not re- 
ceived a hundredth part of the honor he de- 
serves as a creator), not only is he trustworthy, 
but he also does excellent work by rearranging 
the busts of composers, putting some on higher 
pedestals, others on lower Placing 
Glinka among the five greatest composers is, 
of course, a bit of patriotic arbitrariness 
which none but a Russian will approve; but in 
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putting Schubert and Chopin in the first rank 
of composers, and Handel, Haydn, and Mozart 
in the second, Rubinstein has done a most 
valuable service, all the more as he gives con- 
vincing reasons for this rearrangement of repu 
tations. For half a century and more, histori- 
ans and critics have parroted certain opinions 
without ever questioning their correctness. 
Rubinstein’s bombshell will stimulate thought, 
and demonstrate that if absolute originality is 
to be taken as a measure of genius, Schubert 
and Chopin must be placed in the very front 
rank. We regret that no space remains for 
quotations, but the book (which Rubinstein 
himself wrote both in Russian and in German) 
has already been translated into English, and 
every one interested will read it himself. 
We will only add, therefore, that, besides the 
topics already touched upon, many others are 
briefly discussed, such as woman’s failure as a 
the 
value of programme music, prodigies, editions 
of the classics, great pianists, the arrangement 
of the orchestra, church music, ete. There are 
also many admirable incidental remarks on 
famous pieces, as on the absurdity of calling ¢ 
certain piece of Beethoven's ‘*The Moonlight 
Sonata,’’ and the author's brief ‘* programme ”’ 
for the movement in Chopin's sonata which 
follows the funeral march, and which, a 
chaotic mystery otherwise, gains a thrilling 


composer, the utility of conservatories, 


significance when we look on it, with Rubin 
stein, as ‘‘the midnight sighing of the wind 
over the graves in the cemetery.’’ 
refrain from noting with some personal satis- 
faction that Rubinstein puts Chopin above all 
other composers for the piano, and calls the 
collection of Preludes ‘‘ the pearl of his works "’ 
—which agrees with a preference expressed in 
the Nation many years ago for Chopin’s Pre- 
ludes if by any chance all piano-forte music in 
the world excepting one volume were to be 
destroyed. 


TWO BOOKS BY PROF, SHALER 
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tinent is in the main 


| tions of our civilization. 


Nature and Man in’ America. By N Ss 
Shaler, Professor of Geology in Harvard 
University. New York: Charles Scribner's | 
Sons. IS91. 


The Story of Our Continent: A Reader in 
the Geography and Geology of North Ameri 
ca for the Use of Schools. By N. S. Shaler. 


Boston: Ginn & Co. 1891. 
IN striking contrast to most of the popular 
| books on geological subjects of one or two de 


cades since, in which the author was apt to 


| take an apologetic attitude towards Nature for 


fear of wounding the religious prejudices of | 
| suits of agriculture. 


his readers, Prof. Shaler says frankly, in the 
opening sentence of the preface to his ‘ Nature 
and Man in America,’ ‘* Modern Science un- 
happily appears to be in conflict with the re- 
ligious traditions of our He avoids, 
however, a flippant attitude towards religion 
He speaks in a certain tone of regret of the de- 


race."* 


struction of m of our ancient ideals, but 


believes that the study of nature can and will 
do much to replace that which it has over- 


any 


| thrown. 


‘* Half a century ago,’’ he says, ‘* Science 
appeared as the destroyer of faith and trust in 
the universe 
approaching the time when our knowledge will 
reaflirm the old belief which our fathers had in 
the essential control of a beneficent Providence. 
With each advance in our knowledge concern- 
ing the conditions which have brought men to 
their present state, we come to a fuller sense as 
to the order and system by which the processes 
of Nature have made men what they are. 
There is reason to hope that the faith of our 
children may be like that of our fathers—better, 
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indeed, than the old faith, for it will rest on the 
tirm foundations of our knowledge, rather than 
on the trust in the opinion of our elders.’’ 


His book is an admirable exposition of the 
latest views of modern science on the relations 
of organic life to its environment, treated not 
in the systematic and to many somewhat dry 
method of scientitic treatises, but in the easy 
aad charmingly colloquial style of which he is 
so easily the master. While his facts are drawn 
freely from the results of the work of others, 
a very important portion of the interesting and 
often singularly ingenious conclusions are un 
doubtedly his own, and possibly would not be 
subscribed to without reserve by all geologists 
In the first half of the book he traces the effects 
that geological changes and consequent varia 


tions in the surface conditions of the earth, or 
in its geography, have had upon organic life 
and especially upon the human race. In ss 


doing he gives an epitome of the geological 
history of our continent and of the underlying 


In 


the second half he speculates upon the political 


causes of its present geographical features 
bearing whieh these features have had upon 
the development of the race 

Areas isolated by natural 
ol 
all 


res were, be 
had 


barriers, 


featu 


fore modern methods transportation 


practically destroyed natural 


adapted to be the cradle of permanent and 


strong races. Europe has been in all time pe 
culiarly divided up into such areas; hence the 


multiplicity of its political divisions and the 
tixity of race characteristics of the separate peo-. 
North 


is unfitted to be 


inhabited them 
America, on the other hand, 


f different 


ples which have 
its con 
As 
life, the Americas ap 
for the 
life. They 
have contributed but animal to the do- 
md man, the wild turkey; 


the cradk place ( pe ples 
a geographical unit 
regards the beginning of 
pear to have been better constituted 
nurture of plant than of animal 
one 
mestic uses of civil 
while the plants which the New World has af- 
forded, such as tobacco, maize, the potato, and 
to 


ution in the economic condi- 


tomato, have been suflicient make some- 


thing like a revol 
The human inhabi- 
tants of America Shaler regards, on geological 
well and ethnological 


as geographical 


grounds, as of probable Asiatic provenance. 


The retrogression of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Mississippi Valley from the advanced 


| conditions shown by the mound-builders to the 


nomadic habits which characterized them at 


the advent of the Europeans, he ascribes to an 


| eastward migration of the buffalo, which, by 


nishing an easy method of supporting life by 





hunting, discouraged the more laborious pur 


Among effects produced by geographical con 
ditions upon the European colonists may be 


| mentioned that, to the isolation of the British 
| between the coast on the east and the practi- 


cally impassable barriers of the Appalachians 


| on the west, Shaler ascribes the great develop- 


| ment of maritime pursuits. 


t seems to me that we are now | 


As these barriers 
have been broken down by modern methods, 
and new fields have thus been thrown open to 
the enterprising youth of the country, com- 
merce has been more and more neglected. Our 
author’s view of the favorable part played by 
the African slave trade in the early develop- 


| ment of our country is noticeable as advanced 


i 
} 


by one who, though brought up in the slave- 


| holding region, has been most thoroughly iden- 


tified with the North during his manhood. For 
the same reason, he is particularly well quali- 
fied to show, as he does, the effect of the soils 
upon the people living upon them as illustrated 
4n the way in which the inhabitants of the 
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border ‘States einai in some cases the pro- 
slavery and in others the anti-slavery cause; 
and thus brings geology in direct contact with 
politics. 

Reasoning from the same class of causes, he 
indulges in some interesting speculations as to 
the future. Canada he regards as destined by 
nature to become in time a part of our new po- 
litical system. The idea which has often been 
advanced, that the Saxon race has physically 
deteriorated during its stay upon this continent, 
he considers as unfounded, and brings facts 
from his own observation during the war to 
show that the American has greater vitality 
and endurance than the European. He there- 
fore concludes that our continent is, in its 
physiographic conditions, well suited fcr the 
development of northern Europeans, and that 
the people which will be developed here will 
possess those differences which, by their inter- 
action, bring about the advance of the race. 

This little book is intended, according to its 
preface, primarily for beginners in the study 
of geology; it would seem also to be full of in- 
teresting suggestions to the more advanced 
student, while the peculiar clearness and sim- 
plicity of its mode of presentation render it 
intelligible to the average reader who may not 
possess a technical knowledge of geology or 
biology. 

‘The Story of Our Continent’ is another 
small volume by the same author, characteriz- 
ed far too modestly by its sub-title. It is de- 
voted more exclusively to what might be called 
the geological and biological history of the geo- 
graphy of our continent, and touches but light- 
ly upon the ethnographical and political specu- 
lations found in the first-mentioned volume. 
In so brief a space, no better exposition could 
be found of the best methods of the modern 
geography, which does not content itself, as did 
the school geographies of our youth, with a 
barren enumeration of the superficial features 
of the globe—its mountains, valleys, rivers, 
and oceans—and a dry statement of its politi- 
cal divisions and the peoples which inhabit 
them, but seeks the underlying causes of these 
features. To this end geography is obliged to 
call upon its sister science, geology, and learn 
from it the phases in its history to which these 
various features are due. 


It is only within a comparatively recent pe- 
riod that the field of geological research has 
been sufficiently extended over the more moun- 
tainous and inaccessible portions of our conti- 
nent to enable the geologist to reconstruct a 
tolerably complete history of its development, 
and even now there remain many gaps in that 
history yet to be filled. Mountainous regions 
form the favorite field of study for the geolo- 
gist, for there alone the evidences of the 
critical phases in the orographic history of the 
globe, the great earth movements, can be de- 
tected. Moreover, although the high moun- 
tains of the world are, in their present form, 
of comparatively recent geological age, the 
mountainous regions have been the most per- 
manent land-masses, and are therefore in one 
sense the most ancient geographical fea- 
tures of the globe. In the numerous incur- 
sions of the sea upon the land, during the 
earlier epochs of the earth’s history, certain 
portions of these regions have always remained 
above the water, and from their abrasion have 
been formed the sediments which, first accu- 
mulating as sand or mud in the ocean bottoms, 
have later been consolidated into the sand- 
stones and limestones which form the greater 
part of the present surface crust of the earth. 
These sediments naturally accumulated in 
greatest thickness near the shore-lines of the 
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land-masses from which they came; hence we 
find that the geological column is there repre- 
sented by a thickness of sedimentary rocks 
many times greater than that found in the 
great depressions like the Mississippi basin, 
which are far away from any great mountain 
uplifts, and which have often been entirely 
submerged under mediterranean seas. On this 
fact has been founded one of the most important 
theories of mountain building, which ascribes 
the uplifting force to the overloading of the crust 
in the immediate neighborhood of the moun- 
tains, which have been the scene of incessant 
changes, of constant and almost contempora- 
neous building up and wearing down. It is by 
the study of the successive and varied forms of 
land sculpture produced during these processes 
of change that modern physical geographers 
are enabled to trace out the history of the surface 
features of our land, as has been so admirably 
done for the river systems of Pennsylvania by 
Prof. Shaler’s colleague, Prof. Wm. M. Davis 
of Harvard, in a recent memoir which has 
placed him in the front rank of physical geogra- 
phers. 

Prof. Shaler inclines rather to the biological 
than the physical side of geography in the lit- 
tle book under consideration, probably because 
this side has more to attract the attention and 
interest of the youthful students for whom it is 
intended. Although it necessarily goes over 
much of the same ground, it is by no means a 
repetition of the first-mentioned volume, and, 
when the same facts are introduced, they are 
described in a new and generally more detailed 
manner. The result is not only a model text- 
book, but one which may be read with interest 
and profit by a large class of readers whose 
school days have long since passed. 








The Cruikshankian Momus. London: John 
C. Nimmo; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Humourist. 4 vols. London: John C, 
Nimmo; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THE establishing of George Cruikshank as a 
famous artist, and of his works as classics, is 
going on apace, and is marked by the appear- 
ance of republications of some of his earlier 
works. Probably these are selected as being 
the more scarce and inaccessible. His work, 
from about 1840 to his death, was rather more 
commonly given to regularly published books, 
or to well-established periodicals, but before 
that time a large part of it was, as some of it 
was always, in the form of broadsides, sheets 
of caricature, frontispieces for music, and the 
like. A number of the ballads, songs, and bits 
of prose satire, published between 1791 and 
1846, with frontispieces by George Cruikshank, 
his father Isaac, and his brother Rob- 
ert, have been gathered by Mr. Nimmo 
and published in a large octavo volume, un- 
der the title ‘The Cruikshankian Momus: 
Pictorial Broadsides and Humourous Song- 
Headings.’ To bring all the pieces within the 
size of the page, some of the larger ones have 
been reduced in size. Thus, the etching to the 
‘* Lord of the Manor,’’ No. 455 of Reid’s cata- 
logue, was nine and one-half inches long; it is 
reduced to five and three-fourths inches in the 
publication before us. They all seem to be 
process reproductions, perhaps from uncolored 
copies of the originals, and have all been 
colored by hand. Each colored plate is accom- 
panied by its original literary matter, but 
there is no attempt at imitation of the original 
form. The print is large and clear, the pages 
uniform; tail-pieces, selected chiefly from 
George Cruikshank’s different works (often 
much later than the ballads they here adorn), 


are inserted, and the whole is made into a book 
as handsome as the queer and fantastic colored 
pictures would allow. 

It is an entertaining book for those who like 
to revive an epoch seemingly as far in the past 
as the time of the crusades. The text as well 
as the pictures will remind a man of fifty of 
many things that were antiquated, indeed, but 
still in use, in the days of his youth. Here is 
George Colman’s ballad, ‘‘ The Barber’s Wed- 
ding,’’ and his admirable song beginning— 

* One night came on a hurric .. 
ihe sea was mountains rollin 
When Karney Buntline turned t nis quid 
And said to billy Bowliug 
‘ Astrong sou’wester’s blowing, Bill; 
Hark! don’t you hear it roar now? 
Lord help ’em! how | pities ail 
Unhappy folks on shore now.’”’ 
And here is ‘‘ Paddy Carey,’’ which was in- 
cluded in many a collection of ‘‘songs and 
music’’ half a century ago. There is some- 
thing that need not be forgotten in these old 
bits of broad farce, and the pictures are as 
good as the verses in themselves, and have the 
additional value of being associated with the 
whole body of work of him whom the publish- 
ers of this book call rightly ‘‘the great 
George.’’ 

A publication of greater importance in the 
same line from the same publisher is ‘ The Hu- 
mourist,’ a work first published in four vol- 
umes, small 12mo, in 1819-’21, now reissued in 
four much larger volumes, with heavy laid pa- 
per and large type. This work is a most 
extraordinary collection of stories, anecdotes, 
poems, and verses which are hardly poems, all 
humorous in intention. Here are the jokes 
that are scarcely jokes, like this—that Capt. 
Silk had a good name for a soldier, because 
** Silk can never be Worsted.’’ Here are the 
jokes which are centuries old, like Francis the 
First’s conversation with his jester about 
Charles the Fifth passing through France; and 
here are the jokes that come down to us from 
Greek antiquity, like Agesilaus’s remark about 
the walls of Sparta. As for verses, here are 
many of those ‘‘ comic and amusing ’’ selections 
which the ‘‘speech-books’’ of the school-boy 
made familiar to the generations that are now 
gray-haired ; here is ‘‘ The Three Black Crows, ’’ 
certainly an excellent piece of simple composi- 
tion and of good story-telling in rhyme and 
metre; here is ‘‘Monsieur Tonson Come 
Again ’’; here is ‘‘ Bad Company ’’—the story 
of the magpie and Tom More; here is ‘ ‘John 
Gilpin’’; here is Mrs. Thrale’ s ‘*The Three 
Warnings,’’ and Southey’s ‘‘ The Well of St. 
Keyne,’’ and that extraordinary piece of 
George Colman’s, ‘‘ The Elder Brother,’’ which 
one finds also in Colman’s ‘Broad Grins.’ 
These four volumes would be a very cyclo- 
peedia of old-fashioned fun, but that there is no 
index nor contents whereby to find anything at 
need. 

The forty colored etchings by George Cruik- 
shank are of his early prime, coming just after 
the savage political caricatures, the assaults on 
King George IV. and those equally unmeasur- 
ed on Queen Caroline, and just before the fa- 
mous ‘ Points of Humour.’ The plates, on be- 
ing compared with a good original set, certain- 
ly lose a good deal; they are inferior in line, as 
if reproduced by photographic process, and 
the coloring is less vigorous—much paler and 
less forcible—as, indeed, might have been ex- 
pected. Good colorers by hand of book-illus- 
trations are not common nowadays. But an 
original copy of the book is a costly rarity 
now, and these are good Cruikshank pictures 
after all. 




















Annals of 
Occasional Compositions in Latin and Eng- 
lish verse. By Charles Wordsworth, D.D., 
D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew’s and Fellow 
of Winchester College. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1891. 

CHARLES WORDSWORTH is a nephew of the 

poet, ason of Christopher, the famous Master 

of Trinity, a younger brother of Christopher, 
the eloquent Bishop of Lincoln, and an uncle 
of the present Bishop of Salisbury. Born 

in 1806, he still lives, and contemplates a 

volume of later ‘Annals’ at no distant day. 

He had been wiser if he had put all he had to 

say into one volume, and it need have been no 

bigger than this, from which a great many 
letters of congratulation and approval sent to 
him on his preferments and discourses and 

Greek Grammar might safely have been omit- 

ted, together with all the Greek and Latin poe- 

try. This, however, reveals the man as does no 
other part, an admirable scholar and by clear- 
est right one of the New Testament Company 
for the Revision of the Authorized Version; 
but, as unmistakably, a pedant of such inordi- 
nate vanity as the modern world seldom has 
furnished it for its amused compassion. The 

Harrow Prize Poem in Latin and the Oxford 

Prize Poem in Greek are given in full, as, also, 

is the Latin Prize Essay. But the printing of 

these back numbers is pure self-effacement in 
comparison with the four pages of notes on the 

Prize Essay, which range through the whole 

length and breadth of classic literature, but are 

of no imaginable use to any living soul. 

His religious character is frankly revealed at 
the outset when he relates that he was not bap- 
tized till six months after his birth, and con- 
fesses that ‘‘ it has always been a cause of some 
uneasiness.’?’ A custom of baptism before 
birth at one time acquired some prevalence, 
and Bishop Wordsworth may approve of that. 
He was educated at Harrow and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and at either place distin- 
guished himself as much in athletics as in study, 
and has set down his victories with as much 
care and pride in the one thing as in the other. 
In fact, 

“He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene,” 

in his own estimation, looking backward on it 
from the summit of his years. We have such 
entries as ‘‘ Walked with Twistleton,’’ ‘‘ Wine 
with Popham,’’ ‘‘ Breakfast with Phillimore.”’ 
There is something very naive in his self-ap- 
proval for never having given supper parties 
or had cards in his own rooms, though he ac- 
cepted invitations to supper and cards from 
other men. An amusing circumstance is his 
trouble with a chimney that had smoked 300 
years. He went to Dr. Pusey and requested 
his opinion on the passage in Psalm ecxix. 
‘*T am become like a bottle in the smoke,’’ but 
got no help from him. Of Tennyson's prize 
poem of 1829, ‘‘ Timbuctoo,’’ he wrote to his 
brother who was at Cambridge, ‘‘If such an 
exercise had been sent up at Oxford, the au 
thor would have had a better chance of being 
rusticated—with a view of his passing a few 
months in a lunatic asylum—than of obtaining 
the prize.’’ 

The most interesting pages are those giving an 
account of his Oxford pupils in 1830; andit isa 
fact very honorable to him that a group of 
such remarkable men came to him for tuition 
They were James R. Hope (who became Mr 
Hope-Scott by marriage with Sir Walter’s 
grandchild, Lockhart’s daughter) ,.a Parliamen 
tary lawyer of very great abilities, who turned 
Romanist (it is said) from studying the subject 
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of Papal aggression; Cardinal Manning, whom 
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Wordsworth had known from childhood and 
has still for a friend; W. K. Hamilton, the 
future Bishop of Salisbury; Sir Francis Doyle, 
afterwards Professor of Poetry at Oxford; Sir 
Thomas Acland, Lord Lincoln, Charles J. 
Canning, who afterwards as Viscount Canning 
was Governor-General of India, and last, and 
yet first, William E. Gladstone, of whom the 
Bishop gives some interesting recollections. 
He was confident in 1830 that Gladstone would 
Minister, but he little 
thought it would be as a Liberal, as then he 
was the stiffest of ‘‘ those stern and unbending 


some day be Prime 


Tories *’ of whom he very soon became ‘* the 


rising hope.’? Several of Gladstone's letters 
are given, which foreshadow the versatility of 
the historic man; and one of them, relating 
how he failed to get the Ireland Scholarship, 
is more humorous than we imagined him ever 
to have been. 
From Oxford he 
cond master in 


went to Winchester as se- 
1834, and while he claims for 
himself certain measures of reform anticipating 
Arnold’s at Rugby on similar lines, his ‘* Re 
in is the principal 
ground on which he bases his confidence of the 
approval of mankind. 
met with heartiest appreciation. 


form Greek Grammar’ 
It would seem to have 
The young 
man’s eye to the main chance was very keen. 
He made it a rule to get acquainted with as 
many distinguished persons, or persons likely 
to be distinguished, as possible; consequently 
there was a tremendous rally in his favor when 
he sought the Winchester vacancy, and he 
formidable list of the men who wrote 
him letters of recommendation and the offices 
which they have filled. Like every English 
ecclesiastical biography, the book reeks with 
The 
reforms that have made the English civil service 


gives a 


the scent of place-hunting and patronage 


so much better than ours have left the abuses 
of the Church to keep in countenance those 
of our politics. A postscript on the Oxford 
adds little to 
knew, but there is a characteristic and deli- 
cious passage in which the author relates 
efforts 


movement what we already 
his 
to soothe Newman's distress of mind 
when, after the Tract 90 business, he was wa 
his attachment to the Church of 
Wordsworth wrote him feelingly, 


vering in 
England. 

‘at the same time offering to send him a copy 
of Wetstein’s Greek Testament (2 vols., folio, 
bound in Russia by Kalthoeber), one of the 
handsomest books I had in my library.** New 

man accepted the gift, but, if it soothed his 
feelings, it was only for a little time. 
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The Soft Porcelain of Sévres, with an Histori 
cal Introduction by Edouard Garnier. Lon 
don: John C. ISM1. Folio, 22 pages 
of text and 50 plates in colors. 


Nimmo 


Tuts is one of these books which furnish their 
of their 
criticism, and thereby give cause to the pro 
fane to scoff at all reviewing. 
of the attempts at 


reviewers with the materials own 
The whole story 
imitating in Europe Oriental 
porcelain, the consequent invention of differ 
s, and the final happen 
ing on the material needed for ** hard ** porce- 


ent ** soft *’ porcelain 
lain, is told in these pages (1-17), not at very 
great length, but Then follows, 
an account of the composition 
of 


decoration 


sufficiently. 
inchapter iv., 
soft Sevres and 
of the 
Chapter v. con- 
marks of 
and also the 


porcelain 
the 
early pieces of this ware. 
list of the 


the porcelain from 


peculiarities of the 
tains a chronological 

1758 to 179, 
he painters, with their names 
and mention of the kind of work done by each. 
And so the brief text for 


private marks of t 


terminates; 


too 
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there is no attempt at a serious history of the 
manufacture, no quoting, and but little cita- 
tion of documents, and no greater fulness of 
treatment in this monograph than might be 
looked for in a general history of porcelain, or 
The 
obvious advantage which this treatise has over 


even in a general history of ceramics 


others is in its being the latest. Every vear 
increases our clearness of vision, in these 


archeological matters, and every fresh writer 





who takes his work seriously is able to reach a 
In this 


rrection which the 


more intelligible and useful result 


connection We hay note ac 


author makes in the tables of date-marks: J 


which corresponds to 17M, he says, must be 
inserted, thus changing all the dates that 
follow. 

We are not told who has translated Mr. Gar 


nier’s French text, but it has been well 
into English. There is also one really important 


rendered 


the French terms of 
ette shay <, 


are explained, either by full detinition in words 


service done the student 
the trade, caitllouté, dculots, mign 
or by reference to the pictured form. Some 
terms of obvious meaning so 


far as the mere 
words go, such as carrée, en het 
need explanation still in their use as describing 


pieces of porcelain, and these also are made 


clear in this book by the pictures which illus 
trate them. Nor is this a light matter: no 
French dictionary, glossary, or special work 
on decorative art exists, it is safe to sav, in 


which these terms are regularly defin 





meaning is to be got at only by lon 





comparison. It is also a pleasure to 
distinction mad 


read, 


clear, in print which al ' 
between the burnishing au clow of the 
gilding es and the aga 
ing of the 

As ti 


rare old pores 


of earlier piex 


enes 


} 
tater 


» the fifty plates and XM) pictures of 
lain which they contain, it is very 


hard to speak with confidence, because we like 
them much as to their general effect, 
not 


closer examination 


very 


while they are delicate nor beautiful on 


hey are printed in full 


+) 


color and the 





gold on a very glossy paper, and 
effect produced is very like the real porcelain 
be 


ugly outlining in a pur 


Perhaps they 
but 
plish-breown ink which 


could hardly better in this 


way: there is an 


shows too much mn 


places, and frequent slips in the registering of 
the different printings, which in some cases is 
very noticeable indeed. The plates are, conse 
quently, not very delicate, however fine and 
rich they appear. They do, 
good idea of the look 
splendid vases of the Jones collection at South 
Kensington and those of the Double collection 
being well portrayed, we must infer the same 
tothschild and 
Buckingham Palace collections, which are less 


however, xive a 
of the ware; and the 


of the priceless pieces of the 
well known. 
England and the English in the Eighteenth 


Century. By Wm. Connor Sydney. 2 
pp. 361, 407. Macmillan & Co. 1891. 


vols., 


In one of the Bampton lectures delivered at 
Oxford in 1871, Canon Curteis made the follow- 
ing comprehensive charge against the eigh- 
teenth century : 


‘There is probably no one now living who 
does not congratulate himself that his lot was 
not cast in the eighteenth century. It has be 
come by general consent an object for ridicule 
and sarcasm. Its very dress and airs had some- 
thing about them which irresistibly moves a 
smile. Its literature—with some noble excep- 
tions—stands neglected upon our shelves. tts 
poetry has lost all power to enkindle us; its 
science is exploded, its taste condemned.’’ 


This view of the eighteenth century com 
mends itself to Mr, Sydney, and he has col- 
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lected a mass of information, from various au- 
thorities on the period, all of which tends to 
strengthen and confirm the position taken by 
the Bampton lecturer. There is, of course, 
another side to this, as to most other questions; 
but of the other side Mr. Sydney takes no ac- 
count. The evidence he has gathered together 
is decidedly interesting, and, although its ar- 
rangement is open to improvement, the general 
result isa readable and valuable contribution 
to the literature of the subject. 

If a large measure of importance is attached 

to the comforts and conveniences of life, it is 
not difficult to make out a strong case against 
the eighteenth century. From this point of 
view the ‘‘ good old times ’’ were certainly 
very bad times. Gangs of robbers infested the 
streets of London and all the main roads lead- 
ing into the city, and the watchmen of the 
period were utterly unable to cope with these 
ruffians or to protect the lives and property of 
the inhabitants. The streets were unpaved, 
and were almost impassable in bad weather, so 
that for long periods there was no communica- 
tion between Kensington and Westminster; 
while in the country roads the ruts were four 
feet deep even in summer. There were no 
sidewalks, so that foot passengers were liable 
to be covered with mud or run over by every 
passing vehicle, and this was particularly true 
of those who were compelled by force to 
‘* give ’’ the wall instead of ‘‘ taking ’’ it. Even 
as late as 1797, there was only one umbrella in 
the town of Cambridge, and this precious article 
was kept at acertain shop and let out by the 
hour. The fashions, in dress and other mat- 
ters, seem very absurd to us, as ours will prob- 
ably seem to our descendants. Horace Wal- 
pole declares that the beaux used to carry two 
watches, one to tell what the time was and the 
other what it was not. Ladies were obliged to 
sit on stools in coaches, being unable to occupy 
the usual seats on account of the height of 
their head-dresses. As to their gowns, Gold- 
smith says: ‘‘ A lady’s train is not bought but 
at some expense, and after it has swept the 
public walks for a few evenings, is fit to be 
worn no longer.’’ Men’s hats were very ex- 
pensive, so much so that when Dean Swift 
made his will, he solemnly left his best beaver 
hat to one friend and his second best to an- 
other. Rogers used to tell how he had seen 
Haydn piaying at a concert in a tie wig, with 
a sword buckled at his side; and still stranger 
must Garrick have appeared acting Othello in 
a regimental suit of George II.’s body-guard, 
with a flowing Ramillies wig. Mrs. Yates 
played Lady Macbeth in a hoop eight yards 
in circumference, while another lady’s con- 
ception of Cleopatra included a hooped pet- 
ticoat, a stomacher, and a powdered com- 
mode. 

The standard of learning was no doubt lower 
than it now is, especially among the fair sex, 
and at the universities this difference was very 
marked. When Lord Eldon was examined in 
Hebrew and history for his degree at Oxford 
in 1770, he was asked only two questions: 


—— 





‘*What is the Hebrew for the eee: of a 
skull?’’ and ‘‘Who founded University Col- 
lege? ’’ and having given satisfactory answers, 
he was told that he was competent in both sub- 
jects! Comparisons of the moral condition of 
a nation at different’ periods in its history are 
apt to be misleading, but without going so far 
as Lady M. W. Montagu, who wrote that cer- 
tain statesmen were preparing a bill ‘‘ for the 
purpose of excising the word ‘not’ from the 
decalogue and inserting it in every clause in 
the creed,’’ it may be admitted that England 
in the eighteenth century was quite as immoral 
as France. Gambling, duelling, and drunken- 
ness were the fashionable follies of the age, and 
it was such men as Pitt and Sheridan that 
made these follies fashionable. Perjury was a 
regular occupation, and its professors walk- 
ed about Westminster Hall with straws in 
their shoes to denote their calling. Poli- 
tical morality was at a very low ebb. 
Bribery was universal. Horace Walpole said 
that England was absolutely controlled by 
some two hundred noblemen, who received 
more from the Government than they paid to 
it; and Southey wrote: ‘‘In order that the 
fidelity of political supporters might be secured, 
every office in the State, from the Prime Minis- 
ter down tothe humblest fellow in the Post- 
office or the Custom-house, was conferr 
Truly a lamentable state of things, but not 
without a close parallel in this glorious nine- 
teenth century of ours. Commissions in the 
army were bestowed on children and even on 
young ladies of favored families, and the bru- 
talities practised by press-gangs in recruit- 
ing for the navy are not pleasant reading. 
The country clergymen were no doubt lacking 
in religious zeal, and many of them were more 
interested in the pursuit of foxes than in the 
cure of souls. Arthur Young quotes the fol- 
lowing advertisement from a newspaper of the 
period: ‘‘ Wanted, a curacy in a good sport- 
ing country where the duty is light and the 
neighborhood convivial.” The few really 
learned divines preached over the heads of their 
audiences, and gave Wesley and Whitefield an 
advantage in reaching the hearts of the masses 
similar to that claimed for the Salvation Army 
preachers of to-day. In the words of Philli- 
more: ‘‘The profound speculations and subtle 
logic of Clarke and Butler were not intended 
for the colliers down whose blackened cheeks 
the tears furrowed channels as they listened 
for the first time to Wesley.’’ 

Of all these things, and of many more, Mr. 
Sydney discourses at length, and the picture 
he draws of England in the last century is cer- 
tainly not an attractive one. So far as his 
evidence goes, it makes for Canon Curteis, but 
it is only necessary to consider the really great 
movements of the century in scientific and 
political thought, and the great men whose 
names are associated with them, in order to 
reach a more accurate and a fairer conclu- 
sion. 

We note very few errors. The attempt of 
the young Pretender took : ag besa years, 
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not twenty-five, after that of the Chevalier St, 
George. Milton did not write: 

** To-morrow to fresh flelds and pastures new,” 
although the line is generally so misquoted, 
nor did Johnson write: 

‘Toil, envy, want, the garret and the jail.” 
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